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A Personal Word 


to the 


Motion Picture Fans 


BELIEVE in motion pictures as the most 
| widespread influence in the world today. 
It is the natural evolution of the art of printing 
and adds glory to the genius of Gutenberg— 


the man who invented movable types. 


The Declaration of Independence established 
Democracy and the inalienable rights of man. 
The Independence of the Screen“is as vital 
to progress and civilization as the freedom 
of the Press in preserving these God-given 
rights. 


Motion-picture fans include all sorts of 
people and constitute the greatest public forum 
ever known in history. It is ‘thumbs up or 
thumbs down’ with their verdicts. The stars 
in the motion-picture firmament are more 


familiar to the people than the planets in their 


7 orbits. 


The hot wave is coming. Join the Royal 


Order of Movie Fans and look out for comets! 


CHAPPLE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 952 Dorchester Avenue, Boston - = 116 West 39th Street (Knickerbocker Building), New York 
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MISS LORRAINE HARDING, THE “HEART THROBS” GIRL ON THE SCREEN 









ch 1E aktove is a reproduction of Artist Blumenthal’s idealized conception of mother’s old scrap book 

—the idea upon which, with the assistance of over 52,000 contributors, the famous “Heart Throbs” 

book was built. As an inset on the cover of the hundreds of thousands of copies of ‘Heart Throbs”’ that 

have brought comfort and cheer and consolation to the hearts of uncounted thousands of readers since the 

book was first published, Blumenthal’s great painting has carried its message of loving remembrance to 
every corner of the civilized world 




















Gov. 


Calvin Coolidge 


Says: 


O the day’s work. If it be to 

protect the rights of the weak, 
whoever objects, do it. If it be to 
help a powerful corporation better 
to serve the people, whatever the 
opposition, do that. Expect to be 
called a standpatter, but don’t be a 
standpatter. Expect to be called a 
demagogue, but don’t be a dema- 
gogue. Don’t hesitate to be as 
revolutionary as science. Don’t hes- 
itate to be as reactionary as the 
multiplication table.” 


Forty-three representative addresses 
hy Governor Coolidge have been 


gathered into a book under the title 
. 


“ Have Faith in Massachusetts” 


It will give you a new vision on 
present problems and a firmer faith 
in our institutions. 


Buy it at your book-store; or send 
$1.50 direct to the publishers 


Houghton Mifflin Company 


Boston 
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That slow, scratchy, illegible, 

STO P stuttering, eye-straining, nerve- 

racking style of penmanship 

that has lost for you opportunities for position 
and promotion. Of course you’ve heard of 

| The Palmer Method of Business Writing 


known the world over for its legibility, speed, 
ease, and endurance, now the almost universal 
system of writing in the Public and Private 
Schools of the United States. 

We are glad to offer you the opportunity to 
learn this wonderful style of penmanship thru a 
Correspondence Course in the famous 


Palmer Method School of Penmanship 


(A Branch of The A. N. Palmer Co.) 


This can be done right at your own desk with 
the expenditure of a few minutes a day. , Last 
year 30,000 teachers were trained in this'way to 
write and teach it. Thousands of others iniereased 
their efficiency in business writing by taking the 
course. One of our graduates in a rétent letter 
says: “‘I received your Certificate and am very 
proud of it. I believe anyone can learn to write 
well with the Palmer Method. It is only four 
months since I began to practice. Before that time 
I was often ashamed of my penmanship—now I 
am proud of it. Further comment is needless.” 


Students in all forte of the world. The course is easy 
and fascinating. o failures, if instructions are followed. 
Moderate terms. Send today for a free copy of A Guide 
to Practical Writing. 


Palmer Method School of Penmanship 
30 IRVING PLACE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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MRS. A. M. DIKE 


Commissioner in France of the American Committee for Devastated France — the 
organization that has come closest to the lives of French people in the devastated region 


(See article on page 111) 
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c Affairs at Washington 


By JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 









VY 1TH the blossoms of May-time and the roses of practically every debate on the Treaty since the fight began. 
June comes a change in the trend of thought at Dressed in a simple mourning gown, of soft black silk, made 
Washington. The tensity of feeling incident to low in the neck, and with sleeves above the elbows, she sits 
the approach of the political conventions to select with her cheeks buried in her hands, leaning forward—her 
presidential nominees is softened in the glory of white arms braceleted with black ebony bands, completely 
Nature’s happy mood. Each one of the twelve oblivious to everything except the debate going on between the 
months appears to have a distinctive influence in Senators. 
the coloring of events. Following April, with its Does ““Teddy"’ impress her to be on the spot every minute, 
turbulent history of declarations of war in 1861 in order to give him the opportunity of “coming thru’ to 
and 1917, and the tragic death of Lincoln, comes 

May-time. The “Red” May first, with its threats of world- 

wide revolution once passed—then followed the reaction. The 

peace resolution of Senator Knox to terminate war was intro- 
duced. The activities about the Department of Justice in 

1920, anticipating the bloody threats of May-day, indicated 

that vigilance is still the price of liberty in the three hundredth 

anniversary year of the Landing of the Pilgrims. 
* * ok * 

The Attorney-General, recalling the bomb experience of 
1919, in the attempt to wreck his own home in Wash- 
ington, was determined that the Government should be pre- 
pared this time; and the searchlight was turned upon the 
cesspools and haunts of the enemies of the flag. Every citizen 
was on the alert to assist the secret service men in scotching 
the snake of anarchy. There may have been wild rumors and 
exaggerated reports, but America was awake on May-day, 1920. 

The ringing response of Governor Calvin Coolidge to the 
threats on his life indicated one thing in which every presidential 
candidate seeking American votes must qualify—there will 
be no compromise with revolutionary blood lust. 

* x * * 

One great concern of Senators and Congressmen in these 
days is to secure tickets to the national conventions for 
the faithful. The intrinsic value of a free ticket to a circus, 
or a national political convention has never been determined. 
The events of the times is divided into administrations; and 
administrations are decided at these gatherings where presi- 
dents are named. The conventions present the great moving 
picture in national history, and actors come and actors go, but 
the play goes on! New stars appear in the political firmament; 

the meteor falls; comets come and go, but the one thing in 

which all the people join every four years is the election of a 
 president—finding the common denominator of leadership 
preference. 





*‘Alice’’ Longworth a Faithful Attendant 

at all Treaty Debates 

EMBERS of Congress and their wives who believe in 

spiritism are of the opinion that Roosevelt's fighting 

spirit has been ‘operating’ during the Treaty fight, thru the 

mediumship of his daughter “‘Alice’’ Longworth. It is true 

that there is not a more earnest and faithful listener in the Coo yright. Clinedinst >= 
galleries of the Senate Chamber than Mrs. Longworth, who has Avice Rooseve.t LoNcwortH 

been in her seat in the front row of the members’ gallery at Wife of Representative Nicholas Longworth 
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is: “Does Alice Roosevelt-Longworth force herself to attend 
every session of the Senate during the Treaty fight to enable 
her father_to ‘come back" and accomplish his purpose? 


“Knox and he Shall Enter!”” Slogan of the 
“Little Giant’”’ from Pennsylvania 
QoL Bors never longed more for recess time and 
vacation days than the Senator sitting in a rocker in the 
terrace leading out of the marble room, viewing the leafy billows 
of foliage unfolded in the bird's-eye panoramic view of Wash- 
ington parks and circles. There is no direct ventilation of air 
in the cloak room, or Senate Chamber. Real fresh air brings 
dreams of home and the political hedges that need repairing. 
There is more hope of a recess when the chill days of March 
and April have passed and the lilacs bloom, and youth's fancy 
turns lightly to love dreams. This longing was strong enough 
to upset plans for a filibuster on the Knox resolution, which 
came at the time the “little giant’’ Senator from Pennsylvania 
was announced as a candidate for the presidency. If the 
Peace Treaty and League of Nations is a dominant issue, the 
friends of Senator Knox feel that he is a logical leader of the 
party. “Knox and he shall enter’’ quoted Senator Penrose 
grimly, thinking aloud on presidential possibilities. 


“‘Hoosier’’ Senator an Ardent Believer in 

Protection to American Industries 

ECAUSE of the illness of Senator Penrose, chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Finance, he selected Senator 
James E. Watson, of Indiana, a member of that committee, 
as chairman of the sub-committee to hear and determine upon 
the merits of a large number of important bills affecting indus- 
try. Among these was the Longworth Bill to regulate the 
importation of coal-tar products, etc., otherwise known as 
the “Dye Bill,” which was passed by the Senate some time 
ago. This bill has for its purpose the protection of the great 


SENATOR PHI' ANCER C. KNox 


Former Attorney General and Secretary of State, one of the “‘57’ 
presidential possibilities 


Lodge and his other admirers and friends? At times it would 
seem that this is true, for Lodge is ever on the alert, and at 
times almost retorts in a Roosevelt manner. 

As soon as Mrs. Longworth enters the gallery, off comes her 
hat, and down on the floor it goes. Her hair, which is a sort 
of chestnut brown, is arranged becomingly in a soft knot at 
the back, and there is one rather prominent streak of gray 
which she does not try to hide. She is usually with some friend, 
but has very little to say. 

People were crowding in and out of the gallery, and it was 
necessary for her to get up frequently to allow them to pass. 
Presently her husband, Representative Longworth, stepped 
into the Senate Chamber, looked up in the gallery for her, she 
caught his eye, grabbed her hat from the floor, picked up her 
wraps and flew to meet him—probably to go for a ride and get 
some air, after several tedious hours of listening to filibustering. 
She had evidently concluded that there would be nothing of 
importance take place and that she was safe in leaving, even 
tho the clock pointed only to four. 

Altho dressed modestly and more simply than any other 
woman in the gallery, she is perhaps the most distinguished 
looking woman to be seen. Usually the women who spend the 
afternoons in the gallery wear their most striking afternoon Copyright. 


Underwood & 
gowns and bright-colored millinery. Mrs. Longworth is still Underwood Unitep STATES SENATOR JAMES E. WATSON 


wearing a large velvet picture hat. (Republican) from Indiana, a worker for legislation to protect 
But the question which the ouija board will have to answer home industries 
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American dye industry which sprung up during the war. The 
sub-committee held hearings daily for many weeks on this ques- 
tion, which is very technical in its nature, because it goes into 
abstruse problems of chemistry and its functions not only in 
the production of dyes, but medicines and technical scientific 
research problems. 

Senator Watson has been quoted as saying that the dye 
industry has been, on the one hand, the backbone of German 
commerce; on the other hand, it has been the method of Ger- 
man skill as a military power in the development of poisonous 
gas in warfare. 

Work of this kind, of course, is the grinding labor of the 
committee room; it does not have any of the embellishments 
which ordinarily come to the man in public life who is a gifted 
speaker. The correct solution of the dye problem, however, 
is of tremendous importance to present and future American 
business. “As an ardent believer in the policy of American 
protection, Senator Watson hopes to see the American dye 
industry established on a firm basis which will, in the future, 
give this business to American industries and not to German 
interests as it existed prior to the war. 

This same sub-committee on Finance has had extensive 
hearings on a large number of other bills affecting American 
industries which require an immediate tariff protection for 
their continued existence. These bills include measures placing 
special import duties on tungsten, which is an important product 
in the manufacture of steel; on zinc produced in several mining 
centers of the United States which are now depressed because 
of the absence of adequate import duties. Magnesite, labora- 
tory glassware, pearl buttons and other like commodities are 
also affected by special tariff bills considered by the sub- 
committee of which Senator Watson is chairman. 

While the Indiana Senator has the reputation of being one 
of the most attractive and engaging public speakers, it is not 
so well known that he is a vigorous worker in the committee 
rooms of the Capitol, where legislation is actually framed 


and drafted and where there is little chance for publicity to ° 


be attracted to those who are thus engaged. The Senator 
was the right-hand man of Senator Lodge in the management 
of the Peace Treaty fight. Senator Lodge has given public 
expression to the effective work of the Indiana Senator and 
has called him “his right arm” in the successful handling of 
the delicate and involved complications of the Peace Treaty 
on the floor of the Senate. 

As a member of the Senate Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce, Mr. Watson has given extensive study to the railroad 
problem and had an important hand in drafting the Cummins 
Railroad Bill. 


How a Moot Point of Senatorial 

Procedure Was Finally Decided 

HERB Aas BER much discussion about the order in which 

Senators and members of the Cabinet go out to dinner 
when they meet in a neutral house. 

Senator Phelan of California tells the story that he was 
discussing this with Secretary Lansing the night before the day 
the President exploded, and a bystander asked how the point 
was decided. Phelan anwered: 

“Lansing went out first.” 


A Great Public Servant Who 

Never Held: Public Office 

GREAT. national character—a towering American type 

of his times was the late Theodore N. Vail. There should 

be a monument in Washington to his memory—for he made 
Alexander Graham Bell's telephone a world institution. It 
was while superintendent of the United States Railway Mail 
Service in the seventies that young Vail established the first 
efficiency in mail service, and proved his capacity for organ- 
izing the great telephone service which became the wonder of 
the world. He worked and pleaded to have Congress help 
with theJtelephone as with the telegraph. They sneered and 





THe Late THEopoRE N. VAIL 
The business genius who built up the world’s greatest telephone system 


called it a “toy."’ He relied solely upon private resources and 
initiative. He talked his vision of the telephone and the scope 
of its possibilities with all the eloquence of a prophet, and lived 
to see more than all of his prophecies fulfilled. He blazed the 
path with the fervor of a pioneer in his career. Theodore Vail 
was never elected to public office, but served the public with 
all the concentration of his genius. 


President Appoints the First Woman 
Civil Service Commissioner 
LL Washington was interested in the recent announcement 
that President Wilson had chosen Mrs. Helen Hamilton 
Gardener as the first woman Civil Service Commissioner in 
the history of the United States. It has long been argued 
that there should be a woman on the Commission because of 
the great number of women in the government service. Dur- 
ing the war nearly three-fourths of the appointments made were 
of women, as anyone who has seen the “war-workers’ in 
Washington could well imagine. 

It is in suffrage circles that the new commissioner is best 
known today. During the course of the long agitation in 
Congress, she was an active worker in behalf of ratification. 
and her conservative methods gained the respect of friend 
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Cepyright, G. V. Buck 
Mrs. HELEN HAMILTON GARDENER 


The first woman to be appointed a Civil Service Commissioner 


and foe alike. She held the position of vice-chairman of the 
Congressional Committee of the National American Woman 
Suffrage Association, known as the “‘non-militant” wing of 
the Suffrage party. It has been repeatedly declared that if 
it had not been for the work of Mrs. Gardener, the national 
amendment could not have been passed when it was. In suf- 
frage circles in Washington it was stated that “‘no appointment 
that could have been made would have met with such universal 
satisfaction.” 

To Mrs. Gardener herself the selection came as a complete 
surprise. Her feelings are voiced in her letter of acceptance 
to President Wilson when she said: “All our lives we have 
heard of the office-seeking man, but it is something quite new 
in the history of the world for the office to seek the woman.” 

The new commissioner was born in Winchester, Virginia, 
on June 21, 1858. A graduate of the high school and normal 
school of Cincinnati, Ohio, and a post-graduate in biology and 
medicine, she has added to her education by many years of 
foreign travel in more than twenty countries. Her father was 
a Methodist preacher and an ex-slaveholder of Virginia who 
was compelled to leave his native state because of his views 
on the slavery question. 

Mrs. Gardener's activities as a writer cover an unusually 
long period. “An Unofficial Patriot’ was published in 1895 
while Theodore Roosevelt was a Civil Service Commissioner, 
the post for which she has just been chosen. The book was 
dramatized after going through several editions. She wrote 


“Is This Your Son, My Lord?” in 1890 as a contribution to 
the fight for a single standard of morals. 

A writer in the Arena in June, 1895, says of Mrs. Gardener's 
influence, “A large part of the wholesome agitation which has 
recently taken place for the promotion of a higher morality 
and in particular for the preservation of the young girls of the 
poor, has sprung from the fearless and powerful assaults made 
by Helen Gardener. On this subject she writes as one inspired. 
Mrs. Gardener's first efforts along this line met with consid- 
erable opposition, but legislation for the protection of minors 
has since been obtained in the majority of the states of the 
Union. 

She also became interested in the department of women 
from the universities on the grounds that they were mentally 
inferior to men and that higher education might unfit them for 
the duties of home-making, arguments that she was to meet 
later in her suffrage work. After considerable research she 
wrote “Sex in Brain,” a scientific analysis of the subject, which 
did much to eliminate the prejudice against the education of 
women. 

Mrs. Gardener's conception of the significance of her new 
duties is expressed in her letter of acceptance to the President: 
“T shall most earnestly, and with all the ability and energy | 
possess, strive to do credit to you, to the Senate, and to the 
women of the country, who, I feel keenly, will be on trial until 
I have proved myself efficient in this important and vital work.” 


Blind Woman is the Oldest Employee 

in the Postoffice Department 

LTHO blind, Miss Pattie Maddux is one of the veteran 

members of Uncle Sam's force employed in repairing 

“bum” mail bags that have been incapacitated for service by 

the wear and tear in hauling letters and parcel post. Her job 

is replacing new cords in salvaged mail containers, for which 

she is paid $3.60 a day. Miss Maddux is sixty-two years old, 

and has been in the employ of the government for thirty-two 
years. 

She is only one of an organization of two hundred and eighty- 
five men and women assigned to the task of manufacturing and 
repairing the mail bags and locks used in the postal service 
thruout the United States. The Postoffice Department is 
in the manufacturing business, as witnessed by the output of 
the mail equipment shops in 1919: Made 472,350 new sacks 
at a cost of $80,000 under the lowest bid received from 


- 


¢ 
Miss Pattie Mappux 


Sixty-two years old and blind, who has worked for Uncle Sam 
thirty-two years 
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commercial concerns; produced 10,368 pieces of equipment and 
attachments for other government departments and for the 
postal service in the Philippine Islands; repaired 2,532,632 
bags at a cost of 7.4 cents apiece, and salvaged 13,900 old 
pouches by fitting them with new heads. 

Then, too, Uncle Sam manufactures and repairs his own mail 
locks. The cost of repairs has been reduced from eighteen 
cents to less than eight cents apiece. Approximately one 
million locks of lighter weight have been placed in the service. 
Manufacturers formerly rented the Postoffice Department 
various parts of machines, the rental amounting to $300,000 a 
year. Today, housed in a new $200,000 fireproof, concrete 
building, the Mail Equipment Shops is a complete manufac- 
turing establishment—from a carpenter shop to automatic, 
labor-saving machinery. And, finally, did you know this 
shop consumed seventy carloads, or 2,100,000 pounds of twine. 
during the past fiscal year? 


Trade Union Woman Appointed to 
Important Government Position 
HAT wage-earning women should participate in the honors 
of governmental representation, as well as share the just 
rewards of their industrial efforts, is the belief of Secretary of 
Labor William B. Wilson. He gives expression to that faith 
in the appointment of Miss Mary Anderson as director of the 
Woman in Industry Service of the United States Department 
of Labor, a distinction that for the first time recognizes a trade 
union woman as the chief of a Federal government bureau. 
As an emigrant, Miss Anderson cast her fortunes with America 
when a young girl, and for thirteen years toiled in a shoe fac- 
tory. Thus by practical training as well as theoretical teach- 
ings, she is equipped for the executive industrial duties, involv- 
ing the formulation of standards and policies looking to the 
welfare of wage-earning women, improvement in their working 
conditions, increasing their efficiency and enhancing their 
opportunities for profitable employment. Miss Anderson is 
a member of the executive board of the International Boot 
and Shoe Workers’ Union. 
Sugar, Sugar, 
Who's Got the Sugar? 
HO, indeed? “Not I! says the housewife. “Not I!" 
says the refiner. “Not I!" says the corner grocer. 
Remaineth then only the jobber (in some folks’ minds synony- 
mous with robber). 

Visions of the empty and deserted Hoover Food Adminis- 
tration offices haunt the uneasy dreams of the nation’s house- 
wives when the spectre of the sugar bugaboo prowls in the 
pantry in the still watches of the night and rattles the empty 
sugar bucket. 

With the succulent “pie plant’ in full bloom, with antici- 
patory yearnings for early strawberries, with the annual canning 
season less than three months away, what's a poor bewildered 
woman to do without sugar? 

With that necessary concomitant of the rhubarb pie and the 
strawberry shortcake practically unattainable, or at well-nigh 
prohibitive price, the housewife is “looking backward” to the 
one-pound-per-week-per-person war-time regulation at a 
restricted price with tenderly longing recollections. 

Prohibition, with its corollary of an increased national candy 
craving and its “57” times ‘57°’ new varieties of ‘soft’ bever- 
ages, is undoubtedly partly (perhaps largely) responsible for 
the existing sugar situation—that and the removal of all gov- 
ernmental fair-price regulations, which allows the festive 
profiteer to gouge the helpless and unhappy public to his sweet 
content. 

The refiners stand helpless to avert practices which they 
deplore. Their margin of profit remains at its customary level. 
Once the refined product is in the hands of the jobbers, how- 
ever, the fun (for the jobbers) begins. Jobber Adams buys, say, 
a quarter million pounds of the little white crystals and to his 
good friends Briggs, Carter, Dodge, Evans and Ford sells each 





Copyright, Harris& Ewing \{iss MARY ANDERSON 
A trade union appointee to the Department of Labor 


a fifty-thousand-pound lot. They, in turn, each sell ten 
thousand pounds to five other jobbers. Each of these, in turn, 
bisects the melon into thinner slices and peddles it to five more 
lesser lights in the jobbing firmament. Eventually the sugar 
reaches the ultimate consumer—the public—the “bearer of 
the white man’s burden.” But why all this complicated divi- 
sion and subdivision of the original unit? asks a bewildered 
reader who does not vision clearly in the higher realms of 
“frenzied finance.” The answer can be given in words of one 
syllable: “To make money!’ There you have the bold and 
brutal truth! Sugar, for the past few months, has ceased from 
being a food product and has become a counter in a gambling 
game. To each pair of itching hands through which it passes 
a little profit must stick and “‘every little bit added to what you 
have to pay makes just a little bit more.” 

So, dear Mrs. Housewife, instead of p~ying eight and a half 
cents a pound for refined sugar—which is all you should have 
to pay to return the refiner’s regular profit, a profit to the job- 
ber and a profit to the grocer from whom you buy it—you are 
paying anywhere from twenty to twenty-four and a half cents 
a pound in order to provide a profit for each of the half dozen 
or more unessential jobbers who have dipped their unclean 
hands into your pound of sugar before it reached your sugar 
bowl. 

The terminology of the foregoing business transaction is 
“re-sales." A single unit of a sugar purchase, it has recently 
been stated by an authority in the trade, has been traced 
thru seventeen hands in this unconscionable “‘re-sale’’ game, 
thus adding sixteen separate and unnecessary profits to each 
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pound of sugar involved in that particular transaction to be 
mulcted from the public. 

Could Hun hellishness devise a more devious means of 
camouflaged robbery? 


The sugar profiteering evil has reached an almost unsupport- 
able stage and the information that comes from official circles 
that the government is about to take decisive steps to stop this 
bare-faced despoilation is interesting—if true. 





Watch for the Heart Throbs Pictures 


ALICTURIZED with the faithful care that attended 

their compilation by the founders and sponsors of 

: the Heart Throbs books, the famous songs, poems, 

Na and soul-stories that swept their way into the hearts 

of millions of Americans are now to take their place 

in the cinema world, becoming, as it were, the very soul of the 
great motion-picture industry. 

Heart Throbs Pictures have materialized! With the final 
work on Joe Chapple’s story of James Whitcomb Riley's 
Sweetheart, “Casey Jones and Mary,” and “Home, Sweet 
Home,” the first three productions of the Heart Throbs series 
will shortly be offered to the American movie public. 

Far more than a mere series of photoplays does the accom- 
plishment of Heart Throbs picturization mean to the picture 
world and those millions of theatergoers that make jt possible. 
Carrying the same relation to the motion picture world as to 
the book world years ago, Heart Throbs pictures stand for the 
sweet, the simple, the sincere, the old-fashioned, the wholesome 
and the pure. And it is a pleasure to note that the young but 
giant cinema industry opened wide its arms to Heart Throbs, 
according them the honor that goes only to that force conceived 
and dedicated to the cause of unselfish betterment. 

Heart Throbs Pictures will not be presumptious productions. 
They will be so produced as to bring out the sentiment that 
inspired them, portraying humor or pathos as the case demands, 
but everlastingly striving for the human touch that alone placed 
them in the hearts of our people. 

And just as the Heart Throbs books were fashioned—''they 
were not planned, they grew’ "—so it is hoped that Heart Throbs 
Pictures will fare. Each of the hundreds of subjects placed 
in Heart Throbs books by the people who loved them, is a prob- 
ability for motion-picture production. Without heralding and 
fanfare, steps were taken to produce Heart Throbs pictures. 
No announcements were made. It was decided to see if mo- 
tion-pictures as a visionary element had any place in its sphere 
for Heart Throbs sentiments. And the answer has been plain 
and clear and gratifying. It is an unqualified and enthusi- 
astic “yes.” 

o* * * * 

Despite the absolute silence that has characterized the 
previous steps taken toward motion-picture production, the 
news has spread that Heart Throbs gems are to be seen in the 
movies. And already scores of requests for various screen 
interpretations have been received. 

The sponsors of Heart Throbs pictures found no difficulty 
in finding motion picture interests glad to bring their wares 
to the market—or rather before the people who had virtually 
elected those heart throbs. The popularity of such pictures is 
assured, has been assured for years, and will forever be assured. 
The literary and musical gems of days gone by have not been 








forgotten. They dwell in a plane of eminence and appreciation 
that defies reproach by reason of its own loftiness. The same 
melodies played by Heart Throbs in book-form on the heart- 
strings of past generations will now cheer future generations in 
even wider terms through the medium of the motion picture. 

Technical difficulties in the producing of Heart Throbs make 
information as to release schedule a bit indefinite. To keep 
pace with the willingness of various distributing firms and offer 
a Heart Throbs production each week is hardly possible on 
account of the decision of the producers to make each produc- 
tion a gem of entertainment. Present-day manufacturing 
methods now employed in the making of motion pictures cannot 
and will not apply to Heart Throbs Pictures. Each must come 
forth, conceived, budding in its elementary form. and then 
blossoming forth in the finished production, a credit and a 
tribute to its author and the hundreds of people who requested 
its appearance in the Heart Throbs volumes. 


* * * * 


It is reasonably supposed that there will be a minimum of one 
and a maximum of two Heart Throbs pictures released every 
six weeks. The majority will be two-reel subjects, altho in some 
instances it may be decided to offer the screen interpretation in 
shorter length. But regardless of its footage or its manner of 
presentation, a Heart Throbs picture will always faithfully 
adhere-to the song, poem, or story from which the picture 
version is taken, and will under no circumstances suffer the 
interpolation of modernized melodrama in the interests of 
commercialism. 

Is there a place on the American screen for Heart Throbs 
pictures? This was the question that Joe Mitchell Chapple 
pondered over. Will the average motion picture exhibitor rec- 
ognize the invincible stability of picturized Heart Throbs that 
are as much a part of this nation as the life blood of its inhabi- 
tants? Is the screen powerful and mighty enough to father the 
interests of a new-born idea in the motion-picture world—the 
development of beloved thoughts justified only for their beauty 
and wholesomeness and lofty idealization? 

The question has been answered. Not only by exhibitors, 
contemporary producers, distributors, and motion picture 
favorites themselves, but by the American people whose sym- 
pathy and patience in the prospects of motion pictures made 
the great industry possible. 

Yes, Heart Throbs Pictures are here—here to stay—here to 
live on and on; spreading their cheer and sunshine, their tears 
and hopes and humanisms. And the greatest satisfaction in 
their making is the fact that not thoughts and schemes for 
mercenary advancement inspired them; but that the host of 
Heart Throbs lovers wanted them, asked for them—and are 
going to get them. 
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A story of popular political interest 


Concerning James Cox, Ohio’s Governor 


Presidents usually come from the gubernatorial class, 
because of vote-winning power—Why Governor Cox 


all suggested a scene in a realistic American political 
novel. There I sat in the executive office at the 
State Capitol in Columbus, Ohio. At the big desk 
in a room redolent with memories of many governors 
= of national fame, sat James M. Cox, governor of his 
native state. The Grand Army encampment was in full swing, 
and he was meeting all the official exactions. With clear- 
headed purpose and energetic actions, he had won his way to 
the confidence of the people of Ohio. The bands were playing 
outside, the drum corps sallied forth and serenaded—and they 
kept on serenading until the Covernor responded—just as 
in the story books. Then there was an address to be made, 
and it was an address you don’t read in novels. It was just 
James Cox himself talking to the people in their own language 
without Websterian rhetoric or Calhoun epigram. He was 
really glad to see them and said so in words that rang with the 
sincerity of welcome. 
The record of Governor James M. Cox is one that includes 
concrete achievements. Reared on a farm, he knew what 
“chores meant at 4 A.M. and 9 p.m. No wonder he wanted to 


get out in the world. He began his life work in a print shop,’. 


then he taught the country school and learned how to teach 
others. As a newspaper reporter, he covered an assignment 
to the last detail, and later when he served on the editorial 
staff of the Cincinnati Enquirer he began to write.as one who 
knows what he is writing about. Like many energetic young 
newspapermen, he dreamed of the time when he would have a 
paper of his own to express himself without restriction or ‘‘poli- 
cies of the-paper.’’ He purchased the Dayton Daily News and 
later the Springfield Press-Republic and formed the News 
League of Ohio and became a power in Democratic politics. 
His papers have reflected the virile personality of James Cox 
asa leader. Elected a member of the sixty-first and sixty-second 
Congresses, he proved a live-wire Congressman and was a nat- 
ural representative with his quips and epigrammatic speeches. 
His address at the fiftieth anniversary of the Battle of Gettys- 
burg attracted widespread attention. He was naturally pro- 
moted to the highest office within the gift of the people of his 
own state. 

There was more permanent, remedial legislative work put 
on the statute books during his administration as Governor 
than that of any other state. He is never happy unless he is 
doing things. He said to me that afternoon: 

“In the cross-currents of public opinion, sweeping over the 
country for legislative reform, the traditional conservatism of 
the East here met the buoyant and enthusiastic initiative of 
the West. The state of the Western Reserve, located where 
the currents met, sensed the golden mean between the ultra- 
conservative and radical. That's why we look upon Ohio as a 
national balance wheel in progressive legislative achievement.’ 

As the Governor spoke, the bands were playing outside, and 
comment was interrupted by salutations and tabloid addresses 
to visiting delegates. The only Democrat elected in the Repub- 
lican landslide in Ohio indicates that James M. Cox is more 
than a partisan. First of all, he is an American to the core, 
and plays the game. He is one of the few men who have held 
the power of the editorial chair in official halo and carried out 
the ideas, tested in paragraphs and banner-head appeals to the 


may be the Democratic nominee for President 





people. He is one of the men whose name is mentioned, and 
that means that something is to be done. He has! never been 
afflicted with inertia, for ever since he graduated from high 
school he has apparently had an objective purpose in mind for 
each day's activities. 

The supreme delight of his life is his home at Dayton, Ohio. 
It is called ““Trail’s End,” and is‘one of those many new 
magnificent homes in the state of Ohio that have carried on 
the traditions of the plantations in old (Continued on page 130) 





Hon. James M. Cox, GoveERNoR oF OHIO 
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Bing’s Bubbles 


Home Brewed Epigram 


ANY are called, but few have 
“‘bettered.”’ 


Which Reminds Us 


HAT a news item says “Jake 

Daubert will not be able to 
begin the season with the Cincinnati Reds on account of a bum hand;” 
some people do take their poker so to heart. 


Famous Sayings of Famous Men 


Opie Reap: “Gimme a match.” 


Same Old Story 


—— and just at the moment he was about to cross the tracks, 
and he could see the head light of No. Forty-six not over nine miles 
up the track, something ‘killed his engine.’ ” 
“What was it? Did he have Wood Alcohol in the radiator tank?’ 
‘“‘No—his car was painted ripe olive.” 


(From the testimony of Eye Witness.) 


Everybody’s Didding It 


T= new hotel Pennsylvania in New York (Statler Runs), has 
2,393 rooms—all filled with presidential possibilities and their 
booms. 


The Hotel Profiteer 
A “SKIN” you love to “touch.” 


Erin Go Braugh 


S Lady Bing and I tried to pry a meal “‘offen’’ the Bill of Air on 

an Ill. Cent fudless diner, April 7th, we noticed: ‘“‘Lettuce with 

Frinch dressing, 40.’’ Later we diskivered that the train conductor 

was named ‘‘Tom Quinlan” and the Superintendent of dining car 
service was ‘‘Dugan.” 


Hold Your Liberty Bonds 


;* 1E Railway trains are crowded nowadays with human beings— 
and phoney stock salesmen. 


Things Seem to be Looking Up 


“WES,” said Uncle Henry, the one-armed fiddler, “them tight 
sweaters the gals is a’wearin’ is fast takin’ the place of the 
high-water skirts, as the cause of automobile kelisions.”’ 


Horrible ! 
th ANP then did sweet Percy De Lams 


Give the laundry some terrible slams. 
“Because,’’ he did moan, 
“My ‘cleanies’ came home 
With no creases in pants of pajams.” 
—Limerick Lew. 


Famous Heights Past and Present 


1 BALL, Hi Cost Living, Hi Johnson, Hi Henry, Hi Lee, Hi Lo, 
Hi Schools, Le Hi Valley, Hi Bernia, Hi Diddle Diddle, Hi 


Low Jack. 


By RALPH BINGHAM 


Jewelry Note 


war HOBAN (‘Jerry on the job’’), asks feverishly: ‘What's 
‘. become of the o. f. gent who wore a horse hair watch chain, 
and for a charm, a gold tooth pick?” 

He’s probably playing checkers with the o. f. avis who got a “neck 
shave” Saturday nights. 


Spring Has Sprang 


( the Spring! 
The gentile Spring 
That springeth in the Spring; 
And brings us birds and mud and slush 
And ev’ry darned old thing. 
But heed ye all this maxim rare, 
Because it’s tried and true. 
Stick to your seal skin underwear 
Until it sticks to you. 
—Rhyming Rufus. 


Don’t Laugh 


[= leading Real Estate Agent at Soo Centre, Iowa, is “‘A. Slob.” 
Honest! ‘ 


Brew Your Own Captain 


A‘ Soo City, Iowa, the other day, the marriage was solomnized 
of Bena Good and Will Cook. 


Bubble’s Temple of Fame 


LAY SMITH, the well known composer, proposes as Cellerers for 
the Temple, the names of three Lyceum Course committeemen: 
“Mr. Goodbar of Charleston, Ark.” “Mr. Rye of Fort Smith, 
Ark,” and from Louisiana, ‘‘Mr. A. Souse.’”’ 
Do I hear a second? Rev. Beers of Concordia, Kan., catches the 
chair in the eye. 


The Old Hi Costa Gain 


““S’much the brown hose?’ 
“Four fifty.” 

“Kinda high.” 

“You’re pretty tall.” 


She: 
He: 
Her: 
Him: 
—Crash. 


Our Tiogy Correspondent 


H! HOLLER has quit eatin’ onions as he now has the job of breath 
inspector for the Anti-Saloon League. 


Ezra Blimp named his new cow “‘America,’’ and the darn thing 
went dry. 


Cy Hawkins is sore on Burleson. After goin’ to France and gettin’ 
gassed and his leg shot off, a letter has just arrived from the draft 
board informing him he’s exempt from war duty. 


Old Abner Chew, our Tiogy Filosopher says: ‘“‘It’ll take a old- 
fashioned circus ring to hold all the presidential bonnets this year.” 


—Bill Gerhab. 


In the Foyer 


is wg (clawss to that caption). This is only to notify Strick 
Gillilan, author of “Finnigan to Flannigan,’’ that at the Met. 
Op’ry House in N. Y. on March 24th, they produced a new Grand 
Op’ry .written by another Irishman named TSCHAIKOWSKY, 
entitled, ‘‘Eugene Onegin.” 
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Girdling the earth with the screen 


A Master Manager of Movies 


The story of J. D. Williams, who has furnished 
amusements for the people the world around—The 
film speaks the common language of all peoples 





greatest commercial wars in the wed of modern 
industrialism, rightfully entitled to designation as 
an emancipator whose supreme confidence in a practical and 
sane application of the creed that “In Union there is Strength,” 
has developed an idea, until today it represents the one great, 
formidable weapon in defense of independence against the 
powerful moneyed interests which have recently descended upon 
the industry of which he is a part, determined to create a 
monopoly and realize an autocratic domination of the so-called 
Fifth Estate—the motion picture. 

His name is James D. Williams, familiarly known thruout 
the film industry as “J. D.”’ Williams, manager of a co-operative 
organization of independent theatre owners, who severally 
control and operate upwards of two thousand of the biggest 
and best motion picture houses, located in every important 
community in the country. 

There are few localities which have not, at one time or 
another, felt the spontaneous enthusiasm inspired by the 
obvious possibilities of collective buying as a means of outwitting 
the profiteers who deal in staple commodities. It is an enticing 
and electric bit of genuine evolution. It has been attempted, 
with success, in England. Boston has experimented with it; 
in fact, there are but few places in this broad land where it 
has not been attempted, in some one of many ways, in the last 
few years. 

It is a nationalization of the basic principles of collective 
buying, with the automatic elimination of the profits of non- 
productive middlemen, which has brought “J. D.” Williams to 
the fore in the motion-picture industry as one of the most 
practical and capable of all advocates of the principles of 
business revolution implied in the idea of direct contact between 
producer and consumer. 

In the industrial development of this radical and controversial 
epitaph to monopoly of the American motion picture screen, 
Mr. Williams had directly and indirectly changed the entire 
complexion of the film business to an extent which personally 
affects every screen fan in America. In addition to this he has 
demonstrated various concrete facts of business and social 
relationship so elastic and broad in outline that with very minor 
modifications they can be made to fit any business, any com- 
munity or any industry wherein usurpation of personal privi- 
lege and personal rights has reached the point where unification 
of consumer interests is the only loophole to freedom -from 
producer and middleman domination. 

Perhaps you can recall your own innocent wonderment. as 
recently as three years ago, at the varying quality of screen 
entertainment you found at your favorite motion picture 
theatre. Do you remember that usually on a Monday, a 
Thursday, or a Friday you were reasonably certain to see a 
popular star in what appealed to you as better-than-average 
screen action? Then, when you went to the same theatre on 
Saturday, or Wednesday, you paid your admission money for 
entertainment which struck you as being far from good. 

The reason for this condition of affairs, briefly stated, was 
that certain of the big producing and distributing companies 


of that time had a virtual monopoly of the productions of really 
popular stars and directors. To reach that point where they 
could supply any theatre which changed its program two or 
three times a week, with the quantity of new pictures it needed 
every seven days, these certain producers and distributors were 
obliged to contract with actors and actresses of only mediocre 
ability, and who had little, if any, public following. 

Nor was the movie-goer the only person who lost out under 
this arrangement. The man who owned and operated the 
theatre, known technically as the exhibitor, had very little 
choice in the selection of pictures he offered his patrons. In 
order to get productions of real merit, he was almost forced 
to also offer pictures that had no such merit. He was in very 
much the same position as the blind fruit-dealer forced to pay 
in advance for his crate of apples and given no liberty as to 
their selection or return provided they did not suit him. And 
just as the movie manager discovered about his pictures, under 


_the existing arrangement at that time, so did the fruit-dealer 


discover about his apples. Some were good, while others were 
decidedly rotten. And the rotten pictures meant nearly as 
much loss as did the rotten apples. . 

Motion pictures were progressing, it is true, but the rate of 
advancement was materially hindered by the persistent num- 
ber of pictures, many of which represented nothing more than 
attempt to provide the exhibitor with a change of program 
almost as many times a week as he might desire. Just why such 
an arrangement existed is uncertain. The men and women 
who acted before the camera, were dissatisfied; for in order to 
turn out their pictures in factory style, their art became prac- 
tically mechanical. Yet, their protests were faint and the 
making of factory pictures continued unsatisfactory and un- 
loved. Neither were distributors pleased with the existing 
arrangement; for each mellow picture brought them more 
heartaches than dollars. But their objections took no definite 
form, and as a result the scheme of things remained unchanged. 
Exhibitors disliked the arrangement; for the friends and pat- 
rons they might make on good pictures were no longer friends 
and patrons after a succession of poor pictures. But their 
complaints also remained in the class of the unheard. Patrons 
resented the unreliable occurance of good pictures. «Some eve- 
nings were well spent at the local movie house, but others were 
as good as lost. And still no disproval took tangible form. 

And it is not at all unlikely that the motion picture industry 
might have groped along for some time in the same pioneer 
paths that led to its previous defects had not an engaging and 
energetic personality brought forth a solution. The owner of 
this idea, which from its first application to the present ey 
has remedied the ills of the picture business, came to the Uiiced 
States, fresh from the history-making amusement conquests in 
Australia. And, as the picturesque career of this man prévious 
to his entrance into the motion picture world brought forth the 
experiences that in a great way moulded his intensively human 
insight into the baffling question of profitable and acceptable 
amusement, a glance back at the preparatory courses studied 
by J. D. Williams in the College of Achievements is timely. 

So far as the very early years of Mr. Williams are recalled, 
there is but one outstanding note. Back in Parkersburg, 
West Virginia, where the man of movie-men was born forty-three 
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James D. WILLIAMS 


years ago, he was given the magic initials of “J.D. They 
have clung to him from boyhood. 

In his knee-pants days in Parkersburg, when he entered the 
theatrical profession as a peanut-boy, it was “J.D.” whose 
genial smile, energetic ways and aptitude for basing his peanut 
supply on his own judgment as to the popularity of various 


atttractions, brought him into popularity. A few years later, 
when he was made ticket-taker, it was “J.D.” whose natural 


inclinations for knowing just how amusement-seekers liked to 
be treated, became an expert at his branch of the business. 
And when his first triumph came—promotion to managership 
of the theatre in his own home town, it was “J. D."” whose ever- 
lasting attention to the pleasure and comfort of his patrons 
resulted in bringing him to a position of local eminence. 

It was in Vancouver, British Columbia, about fourteen 
years ago, and when Mr. Williams opened his first combination 
penny arcade and picture show, that a significant conversation 
occurred between a group of friends who were watching him 
supervising the handling of the crowds that attended the opening 
of his first movie-arcade. 

“What's the psychology of ‘J. D.'?"’ asked one of the group. 
‘He's as natural in the amusement business as a duck in 
water. If a fellow was ever born with talents, ‘J.D.’ was 
certainly pre-destined for the amusement business.” 

There was a brief silence. Finally, one of the elder men spoke 
up. “Of course, I'm no criterion,’ he began, “but there's one 
thing that you've got to consider about ‘J.D* Whatever 
pecuniary motives he may have aren't his greatest reasons for 
being in the business. From a child he was happy ang cheerful 
and liked to see other people that way. He grew up that way. 
He's an optimist and he likes optimists. There's so blasted 
much sorrow in the world anyway that he contrived devices 
to make people cheerful. With his knowledge of human nature 
and executive ability he could make much more money for 
himself. But he couldn't make as many people happy.” 

The brief paragraphs quoted in the foregoing give a striking 
caricature of J. D. Williams. Happy, optimistic, friendly, 
modest and ever helpful. An untiring worker, a human dynamo, 
known the world over as “the man who gets what he goes 
after, and yet as affable as a popular Parson at Christmas time. 

The combination penny arcade and picture show idea of 
Mr. Williams’ soon brought him half a dozen such establish- 
ments. But it was in Spokane, Washington, upon his meeting 
and hearkening to the stories of a man from Australia, that he 
made up to that time the greatest decision of his life. He would 
sail for Australia—a land that had previously been overlooked 
so far as the “‘J. D."’ idea of amusement was concerned. 

And within two years the sound—*'J D.”—meant as much 
on the sidewalks of the towns of Australia, and stimulated as 
many kind thoughts as it did in Parkersburg. 

To Australia Mr. Williams gave the most wonderful motion 
picture houses of the day. He was the first to begin using 
large newspaper space to advertise his product. Two years 
after he had set foot in Australia, he was the managing director 
and large stockholder in a company operating six newly- 
constructed theatres, the peer of any picture theatres in the 
world at that day. The gorgeous-carpeted aisles and artistic 
interior designs, rest rooms for ladies and comfortable smoking 
rooms for men, opera chairs with soft leather seats—all were the 
innovation of J. D. Williams. Is it any wonder that Australia 
hailed him as almost a virtual emancipator of their amusements? 

The days spent by Mr. Williams in Australia looking after 
his enterprises there brought him the knowledge that today 
stands as the keynote to the success of the photoplay the world 
over. And what he learned there from his own experiences, 
with the faith in humanity has been the guiding force that 
directed ever progressive American steps in the interest of the 
motion picture. The first thing that Mr. Williams proved 
to his satisfaction was the fact that beautiful motion picture 
edifices were desired and appreciated by the public despite the 
dire predictions of many Australian managers who said the 
people were not used to such luxuries as he instituted in his 
picture houses—that they preferred wooden benches to soft 
leather seats. 

But when the time came to check the results, wonderful 
instantaneous success was found that sent his fame flying over 
the southern hemisphere and even to London and New York. 
And while the general opinion among film men in America 
and England attributed Mr. Williams’ success to his theatres, 
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he knew with the deepest conviction that there was also some- 
thing else responsible. This was his absolute freedom and 
exercise of his personal discretion in the selecting of motion 
pictures for his houses. Picture-booking in Australia at that 
time was an open-market proposition. His selection was not 
dictated by producing and distributing firms. When he liked 
a picture he showed it at his theatres. And those pictures 
that did not merit the attention of his audiences were never 
flashed on a J. D. Williams screen. 

After a period of months in Australia, Mr. Williams returned 
to America with the determination of entering into film enter- 
prise over here. He came East, bringing along with him an 
idea—and the idea took shape in the promotion of what is 
now the Paramount Company. J. D. Williams was the original 
promoter of this organization. A disagreement forced him out 
of the organization. 

During the next few years that followed, Mr. Williams 
traveled widely and studied the motion picture situation in 
America and all parts of Europe and India. As a film broker 
he was in a position to ascertain the likes and dislikes of pro- 
ducer, distributor, exhibitor and the public. Back of what he 
found out in this capacity was his own experiences in con- 
ducting theatres in Australia. From Europe he went back to 
Australia where he married. Supplimenting his promise to 
“love, honor and cherish," Mr. Williams made another pledge. 
This took the form of an assurance to his bride that if his plans 
worked out she should have a limousine within a year. So 
the couple packed their trunks and landed in America three 
years ago with a wealth of experience, unbounded confidence, 
and a unique plan. 

His idea was to form a circuit of motion-picture theatres 
in the various states. It was intended that the organization 
embrace influential, successful and wealthy theatre owners. 
In a limited way the plan had been attempted before, but 
no previous undertaking of this nature had ever been conceived 
in the comprehensive and detailed manner that characterized 
the plan of J.D. Williams. Nor had any previous effort aimed 
at the high calibre of business men desired for the new theatre 
organization. It was a gigantic task. It meant an expression 
of unqualified faith and trust in one man on the part of the 
leading theatre men in the United States. The very bigness of 
the plan would have made many men falter. But not “J.D.” 
He unfolded his idea in straight-from-the-shoulder style and 
thereupon became one of the world’s greatest salesmen. He 
sold the idea upon which the First National Exhibitors’ Circuit, 
today the greatest distributing firm in the history of the show 
business, is based. 

The firm of Turner & Dahnken, of San Francisco, was prac- 
tically the first to accept Mr. Williams’ idea for the organization 
of the Circuit, and were so enthusiastic over the idea that 
they agreed that E. B. Johnson of the Turner & Dahnken firm 
should tour the United States with “J. D.”” signing up twenty- 
three of the most strongly-entrenched theatre owners in the 
country. When the job of organization was completed “J. D.'s” 
idea was a reality. The First National Exhibitors’ Circuit, 
comprising several hundred theatres and representing invest- 
ments of many millions of dollars, was an intrinsic force. The 
idea he had conceived in Australia, fathered thru a period of 
months, pondered over, studied, and cherished with every 
ounce of courage he possessed had been turned into a powerful 
theatrical factor. A wonderful dream had come true! 





The attitude ‘of Mr. Williams thruout the formation and 
practical functioning of the Circuit is well shown by the re- 
counting of an incident that occured at the first meeting of the 
franchise holders of the new company. The members were 
discussing the various stars that merited the Circuit's support. 
The name of Charlie Chaplin was mentioned. - 

“Chaplin!” exclaimed somebody. “Why he would want a 
million dollars.” 

“He is worth it,” quickly responded J. D. Williams. We 
can give him a million.” 

And how many are the thousands, almost hundreds of 
thousands, of motion picture fans who well remember the 
sensation that spread from coast to coast one bright day when 
thousands of newspapers carried the tidings that Charles 
Chaplin had signed contracts that would give him a million 
dollars for a series of pictures. At that time no mention was 
made of either Mr. Williams or First National Exhibitors’ 
Circuit. But when the Circuit continued to sign such stars 
as Mary Pickford, the Talmadge sisters, Anita Stewart, Kath- 
erine MacDonald, Olga Petrova and Charles Ray, Marshal 
Neilan and D. W. Griffiths, then, in truth, did a nation and its 
business men begin to take notice. 

The work of engineering the details of the world’s. foremost 
exclusively distributing organization, dealing with tempera- 
mental stars and hard-headed business men and acting as the 
medium between the many forces that may arise to disrupt a 
mammoth company has never become too heavy or involved 
for “J.D.” And the present day finds him at the dawn of the 
supreme achievement of his life—the perfection of his plan to 
expand First National Exhibitors’ Circuit from several hundred 
theatres to many thousands. 

Indications show that the next few months will see J. D. 
Williams at the helm of a co-operative organization of size and 
scope that can not be duplicated in all history. 

Nor has its accomplishment carried him only along the path 
of roses. Obstacles of every size and nature have impeded 
him.. And his determination bids fair to make the screen 
continue not as privately controlled method of reaching the 
public but a medium thru which independent producers with 
messages in the form of motion picture entertainment can reach 
the peoples of this earth. And the keynote of his efforts in 
behalf of independent producers and exhibitors as opposed to 
invading attempts on the part of big capital, with schemes 
for joint production, distribution and exhibition is taken from 
the standpoint of fairness to individual enterprise, for tolerance 
with the efforts of men who have given their life-savings to 
the building of picture houses only to find that great financial 
interests with its grasp on production and distribution can ruin 
them financially. Moreover, he insists, that like literary 
workers, the producers of motion pictures can only give freedom 
and motive to their art when they are unhampered by the 
barriers of capital and narrow-minded greed. 

And so far as the thousands who know ‘J.D. are con- 
cerned, there is no doubt as to the culmination of the industrial 
war he is leading against producer-distributor-exhibitor com- 
binations. At the time of this writing his victory is as good 
as assured. Freedom of the screen the world over is his demand 
that has been ratified by thousands of independent theatre 
owners. And American movie audiences can rest assured 
that no stone will be left unturned to procure for them the 
highest possible entertainment in motion pictures. 
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Only woman army commander 


Evangeline Booth 


As commander of the Salvation Army in the United States 
carries on the great work of this noble organization for good 


Y called her the “Christmas Package."’ because 
she first saw the light of day on Christmas morning 
of the most momentous year of their lives. They 
said that the little pink and white bundle of human- 
ity was a good omen for the success of that new 

organization which had come into being during the same 
year, but they did not even thus suspect the important role 
that she was destined to play in shaping the future course of 
that organization, which they were caring for and watching 
over just as tenderly as they did their infant daughter. 

That baby was Evangeline Booth, the fourth daughter of 
General and Mrs. William Booth, the founder of the Salvation 
Army. She is today the Commander of the Salvation Army in 
the United States, and the only woman commander of any 
army in the world. And there isn't a soldier or officer any- 
where who is any better trained for office than the Commander 
of the Salvation Army is for hers. 

It was way back in the nursery days that she first showed her 
aptitude for leadership. Collecting her dolls together, she would 
hold miniature Salvation Army meetings lasting hours. And 
what meetings they were! Surely there wasn't a doll among 
them who had the heart to resist the impassioned pleading of 
the serious-eyed, auburn-haired, fervent little girl. 

When she outgrew her dolls, the neighbors’ children and her 
own little playmates served her purpose as well. It was not 
an unusual sight to see her preaching salvation in her own 
school room to groups of little boys and girls of her own age. 
And in spite of her lectures and her religious meetings, she was 
the most popular child of them all, for she could play just as 
well as she could preach. 

While she was still in her early teens she dressed herself in 
rags and went out on the cold, foggy streets of London to peddle 
matches. She learned to talk as the beggar girls, to live like the 
beggar girls, and she soon won their confidence and their love. 

And it was from her experiences as a London match girl 
that she learned to take hardship, disappointment and heart- 
ache with the stoicism and fortitude that she has shown thru 
her life. It was from them that she learned to know the under- 
dog, to whom she has devoted her life. And all these lessons 
stood her in good stead when she came to accept her first 
appointment as captain in the Salvation Army. 

Old City Road was then famous in song and story for its 
utter disregard of morals, laws, and property rights. Never- 
theless before Miss Booth was eighteen, assisted by a pitifully 
small group, she started a Salvation Army Corps in the midst 
of the most disreputable resorts the world has ever known. 

Hoots, jeers, and stones greeted the efforts of the brave little 
band. The hoodlums of the sections were diabolically clever 
in the new torments they devised, but they were not quite 
clever enough for the girl captain. Gathering the leaders of 
the gangsters together, she appealed to them personally for 
protection from her tormentors. From that night on, the 
leaders of the desperadoes formed themselves into a voluntary 
bodyguard, and woe betide the unwary hoodlum who dared to 
insult “Miss Eva.” Those very men who were once the terror 
of the city, of the police, and of the Salvation Army, are now 
among the Commander's most earnest supporters. 

After she had won out in Old City Road. she tried East- 


ee, 


bourne, where the authorities were throwing the Salvationists 
into jail for holding street meetings. There she conducted the 
biggest meeting she had ever held, and, strange to say, she 
spoke unmolested. 

“The jails were overcrowded and they had no room for me," 


was her explanation; but there must have been other reasons, 
for the following 


morning the jail 
at Eastbourne 
was opened wide 
and all of the 
Salvationists 
were given their 
freedom. 

Then followed 
year after year 
of service in the 
slums, amid 
poverty, disease, 
squalor and vice. 
She knew the 
most notorious 
characters, and 
seemed in a way 
to exert a great 
influence over 
the most 
abandoned. 

As head of the 
Salvation Army 
TrainingCollege, 
she rendered 
excellent service for several years, until the call came from 
America. As leader of the forces in Canada she did much for 
the advancement of the organization, even going up into the 
Klondike in the midst of the gold fever and preaching salvation 
to the men who had deserted homes and families in the wild 
stampede for gold. 

In 1904 she left Canada to become Commander of the 
Salvation Army in the United States. And from that point 
the story of the Salvation Army under the leadership of the 
Commander is known to all. It is a story of growth in every 
direction until now it comprises one of the most extensive 
systems of social relief work that the world has ever known. 

In every emergency, in fire, flood, famine and even in war. 
it has been able to meet the catastrophe and face it squarely. 
Many times during the last fifteen years that same little organ- 
ization that was so misunderstood and persecuted in its early 
years, has been the first to bring aid and relief. 

From May 10 to 20 a public appeal will be made to the people 
of the United States to support the Salvation Army in its every- 
day peace-time activities. The public at large will be called upon 
to feed the hungry child, to give shelter to the homeless woman 
and another to “the man who is down, but never out.” The 
Home Service fund will give the men and women of the United 
States a chance to register their approval of the organization 
which, under the leadership of Commander Miss Booth, is 
working night and day to relieve the suffering and misery. 
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Foundations of friendship 


Battle-Scarred Fields Abloom Again 


Close to the daily life of the population of devastated France, 
the American Committee is doing more to cement bonds of 
friendship than is accomplished by diplomatic exchanges 


PRIN the good ship Espagne sailing for Bordeaux during 
the darkest days of the war, zigzagging across the 
seas and dodging- submarines, I met Miss Anne 
Morgan and other members of the American Com- 
mittee for Devastated France returning to continue 

their work among the French wounded. 

This committee was organized even before America entered 
the war to provide relief for the civilian population of the 
devastated districts in France. Its work was done under the 
immediate supervision of the French armies, and it early began 
a systematic effort to counteract the destruction wrought by 
the German invaders. The morale of the French army was 
largely dependent upon the well-being of the civilians, and 
whenever and wherever possible they were encouraged to 
return to their homes and to cultivate the soil, and thus 
continue the cohesive fabric of their community life. 

An intensive survey was made of each family as it returned, 
with reference to its status before the war. In a district as 
barren as Sahara this committee started furnishing food, 
clothing, trade-tools, agricultural implements, livestock and 
seeds, and the population began again raising crops on the 
very battlefields sanctified by the blood of those defending 
their homes. Thru a well organized motor service and a 
corps of hearty volunteer workers each family, was re-clothed 
and encouraged to begin life anew with supplies sent direct 
from America. . 

Even a minute history of every family, together with 
commercial records were printed. Over one thousand familes 


were provided with help until they could secure some means 
of livelihood. 


In this area, containing the richest farming lands of France, 
the work of restoration was well under way before the armistice 
was signed. The needs of the individual French farmer in 
providing him with implements was studied. Even before 
December, 1917, nearly eight thousand acres of land had been 
ploughed and sown to crops and a million vegetable plants 
and two hundred pounds of seed distributed. The fruit trees 
hacked down so ruthlessly by Germans, to prevent their 
grafting, were replaced, and nearly eight thousand fruit trees 
supplied by this committee to be planted in France will 
remain an impressive monument to their work. 

There were no cows in this region and milk was impossible 
to obtain. With great difficulty cows were brought from 
Normandie and a model dairy established for the purpose of 
starting again the dairy industry. Milk was given to those 
who could not afford to buy it, and sold to others at a nominal 
price. Cows were loaned or sold to responsible parties in some 
of the remote villages, with the understanding that they should 
care for the cows and distribute the milk to the people in their 
villages. 

The first care was given to the children School buildings 
were repaired, and temporary buildings put up, so that schools 
could be re-opened, for most of the schools in France had been 
closed for over three years. 

A firm foundation was laid by this committee in their work, 
which has done more to hold fast the relations of the Allies 
than all diplomatic procedure. 

On March 21, when the German offensive started, this little 
band of workers were under the direct orders of the army, 
as the swiftness of the invasion had destroyed communication 
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American tractors working on the fields at Blerancourt 
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These stone piles are the homes of repatriated refugees 


with the civil authorities. They remained and assisted in 
the evacuation of villages, as the lines of German troops swept 
on. Refugees by the thousands were cared for and many 
hundreds of lives saved. As hostilities increased, the work 
intensified and every effort was made to save as many human 
lives and as many supplies as possible. Good Friday and 
Easter Sunday in 1918 were ironic days—days of fighting and 
horror, only relieved by the aid given to the sick, wounded 
and exhausted, and the moral encouragement given to the 
hopeless victims of German barbarity. 

In addition to the responsibility the committee bore toward 
the civilian population the circumstances of war forced them 
in April of that year to assume a new charge. They became 
an cuvrie de guerre. The needs of the French and British 
soldiers, who were suffering physically and morally, were met 
by establishing a canteen, where from six a. m. till midnight 
they served hot soup, chocolate and coffee to thousands of 
soldiers. They were also at the same time meeting other 
emergencies, the most important of which was helping the 
many refugees who optimistically clung to the region occupied 
by the American Committee in the hope that a second invasion 
would not occur, and that they might quickly return to their 
homes. 

The villages were swamped by soldiers and refugees, and much 
discomfort and illness followed. To alleviate this condition, dis- 
pensaries were established by the committee, and large stocks 
of medicines as well as supplies for the canteens were necessary. 
All transportation had been requisitioned by the army, and it 
devolved upon the committee to keep part of its. motor service 
moving back and forth from Paris with these supplies. 

Every possible effort was made by the committee to meet 
the demands made upon it by the circumstances of the tragic 


retreat—demands that could only be met by an organization 
which had its own transportation service. its devoted workers, 
and its own supplies at the very front. 

The possibility of a second German invasion had not entered 
the minds of anyone up to May, 1918, but late in that month 
disturbing rumors reached the American Committee, and for 
ten days it was occupied in the sole business of evacuating 
civilians and tending wounded soldiers. On the thirtieth, the 
nomadic career of the committee began, and for sometime its 
work was divided between small parts in the field for canteen 
or-civilian service, and the greater work that devolved upon 


_ it of taking care of its refugees in the interior. 


At Coyalles they were within six kilometers of the Germans, 
and established canteens on the side of the road. At this 
time, when the passage of troops was continuous and all avenues 
of approach to the front were crowded, such canteens were a 
road-side necessity, for there the weary poilus might be re- 
freshed with a cup of hot chocolate or coffee and his coveted 
cigarette. To meet this need, cannons filled with the necessary 
supplies and equipment and usually carrying two girls of the 
canteen unit, would take a given route, stop at an advanced 
center, and serve refreshments without pause to a ceaseless 
line of soldiers. In this fashion, at some of these road-side 
canteens, as many as seven thousand man in a single day were 
given a warm drink, a cigarette and a word of cheer for the 
long march. 

Adhering to their aim of assisting the civilian population. 
the committee continued to look after the living conditions of 
the inhabitants and refugees in the few remaining non-invaded 
villages, where the people, knowing that the committee were 
under the protection of the army, regarded them as a barome- 
ter of safety. Their calm residence in a locality prevented 
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A traveling store of the American Committee on its rounds of devastated villages 


any panic, for the people realized that if danger came too 
close to them the committee would surely get them quickly 
to a place of safety. 

Henceforth the activities of the American Committee were 
divided between war service, such as road-side canteens for 
troops on an itinerary indicated by the army, fixed canteens 
of the hospital service designated by the Medical Inspector- 
General of the army, and civilian posts, for the relief of the 
population and refugees in the southern limits of the Depart- 
ment of the Aisne. As the army advanced the American 
Committee followed with their posts of succor, as their work 
directly concerned the welfare of both the troops and of the 
refugees who followed closely upon the heels of the troops in 
order to reach their fields in the hope of being able to reap 
some of the still standing crops. 

At the time of the retreat the refugees left smiling fields. 
Returning, they were met with the problem of harvesting their 
crops in fields full of dangerous explosives, where it was im- 
possible to use mowing machines. Bands of men and women 
in each community were encouraged to cut the grain with 
scythes. This meant a long and tedious task, working to the 
very limit of strength, with improper nourishment. The 
American Committee organized harvest canteens for the 
civilians in place of the military canteens which they had up 
to that time been operating tor the army. These rolling 
canteens, going from village to village, were able to supply 
the harvesters with hot food. 

As the Germans began their retreat the American Committee 
followed upon their heels, arriving at a town as soon as it was 
liberated, with supplies of condensed milk, sugar, rice and 
shoes, 

By the eleventh of November, Armistice Day, the French 
army had moved to the very limits of the department, opening 
up an enormous territory. Lines of communication were cut 
and the government possessed no means of making a proper 
survey of the needs of the liberated villages. The American 


Committee undertook this service and became the official 
courier for the government. In addition to this work, when 
the armistice was signed, vast numbers of returning civilians 
and military prisoners passed thru this region, and they again 
opened canteens at which about five hundred starving men 
were fed daily. 

Shortly before the armistice, under the committee for the 
co-ordination of works under the ministry of the Liberated 
Regions, the American Committee was officially asked to 
continue and expand its work in the Department of the Aisne. 
The cantons of Soissons, Vic sur Aisne, Coucy le Chateau 
and Anizy were the four cantons given to the committee. 
The district covered two hundred thousand acres, comprising 
one hundred villages, and representing a pre-war population 
of fifty thousand inhabitants. In addition, the committee was 
asked to establish a transportation and relief center at Laon. 

In the four cantons one hundred women are now carrying 
out the work of the committee under what are still pioneer 
conditions, with no expense to the committee other than the 
house or land rent of each center. Each center of the four 
cantons has a general store in which are sold, at about one- 
third the cost, articles needed by the inhabitants. Twenty- 
five store keepers have been re-established by the committee 
which furnishes them with stock at regular prices and allows 
each proprietor to make for himself a ten per cent profit. 

The French Government has sent back to this region sixty- 
nine teachers, supplied temporary school buildings, which have 
been equipped and furnished by the American Committee. 

The American Women’s Hospital, which began its life at 
Neufmontiers, in 1918, for the relief of the refugees who had 
fled from the north, has been moved to Blerancourt and con- 
tains fifty beds, besides a number of outlying dispensaries 
co-operating with the few civilian doctors who have returned 
to the region. Child hygiene work commenced in April, 
1919, and two trained nurses are employed from the Florence 
Nightingale training school at Bordeaux (Continued on page 137) 
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Herbert Hoover at Close Range 


IEMORIES of meatless days awakened in the minds 

} of many when they first looked upon Hoover in the 

flesh. The mingled emotions and comments that 

follow in the wake of a personal appearance is most 

# interesting. With all the recollections of sacrifices 

caltived by the Food Administration during the war, many of 

the women are still Hooverized 

with the thought that he was the 
man who made them do things. 

The psychic impulse of femi-. 
ninity may have something to do 
with the selection of a President 
when the vote of two million 
women are concerned. The 
Hoover campaign for the Presi- 
dency is altogether a paradox. In 
the first place, there was uncer- 
tainty as to his political affilia- 
tions, and when the New York 
Democratic newspaper oracle, 
reflecting Administration side 
glances, delivered a broadside for 
Hoover, the Democratic political 
leaders jumped sideways—and 
Mr. Hoover was found on the 
doorstep of the 1920 campaign a 
sort of political orphan. 

This very paradox explains the 
why of the Hoover campaign. It 
finds response in many people 
tired of politics, wear with war, 
and longing for a change in the 
manner and methods of choosing 
presidents. Their sincerity cannot 
be doubted, altho they realize that 
he was the product of the war— 
paradox again—a civilian rather 
than a military leader carries off 
the popular fervor of war-times. 

He was a creature of emergency 
and met it. Clothed with the au- 
tocratic power of war-times—an 
authority even recalling that of 
President Wilson—he dealt with 
the all-important vital question of 
food. His success in handling the 
situation in Belgium, from Eng- 
land where he was living, was 
another case of “The Man from 
Mars” or “Male and Female’—he made them do things by 
a subtle authority that defies analysis. With a government ap- 
propriation almost equalling the annual budget of a nation, he 
organized, and was one of the few that started with centralized 
and concentrated control, with one name to say yes or no. 

That was Hoover. 

Every town, city, village, and hamlet, every isolated home 
was reached with the messages of Hoover, coming with all the 
force of a Presidential mandate. Early and late he worked 


HOOVER — Himself 


perfecting the organization, selecting men, and exercising his 
training as a mining engineer to find the mother lode among 
men, and incidentally acting a cavé man’s role with woman. 

It worked as usual. é 

In every kitchen, or where sugar bowl, frying pan or kettle 
existed, Hoover's proclamations were the law of the land. The 
power of these orders was not in 
written law, but in an appeal to 
patriotism to the millions who 
wanted. to do something in the 
war—and save for the soldiers. 

The result was unbelievable. 
Out of their own resources, and 
with an obedience to authority 
seldom surpassed in statute law, 
Hoover found himself master, 
with posters and proclamations 
plastered over the United States 
that rivals Barnum’s output at 
its zenith. 

“Hooverize” became a part of 
the vernacular, and public inter- 
est centered in that quiet man 
who couldn't talk, but who could 
act and think. He went on with 
his work despite gibes and jeers— 
smoking long cigars and passing 
around smiles and gentle words 
with commands that revealed a 
mailed fist. His organization has 
become the reaction of a Presi- 
dential boom. He had some ideas 
on the industrial situation and 
eschewed purely political ques- 
tions, and this made him still 
stronger with those who had ex- 
cavated both old political parties 
with Shakespeare's Romeo and 
Juliet phrase: “A plague on both 
your houses.” The modest violet 
disposition of Hoover fits the case. 

When I ventured to repeat 
some good things about the prog- 
ress he was making, he turned his 
head, ruffled the front of his hair, 
and said, “I'm not thinking of 
what you are thinking. I rather 
throw brickbats than build with 
political rose-water.” 

He made many addresses, but few could hear him. He 
knew his limitation of voice, and one lady admirer said to me: 
‘Some men with big voice do little, and others with little voice 
do big things.’ In her mind the Bryanesque qualification of 
voice in a presidential candidate was disposed of forthwith. 

As the storm center of early warfare privations, holding 
prices in check, with the autocratic power of a czar—he 
reached the “over the sugar bowl” discussion stage in every 
household. He thrived on opposition (Continued on page 131) 
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A New Idea in 
Political Campaigning 


BERGANIZATION is today the dominant energy in 
the Republican party in Massachusetts. What the 
Republican party stands for is well understood. 

} Ilo make that party all-powerful, not only in this 

= State, but in the United States, is the directing 
purpose of the men who are charged with the responsibility 
of its success this fall. 

Attracting especial notice by reason of its far-reaching possi- 
bilities as a means for propagating the principles of the Repub- 
lican party is the Commercial Travelers Republican Club of 
Massachusetts. Charles W. Morrill of Winchester, one of the 
master-salesmen in the shoe trade of the United States, is the 
president of the Commercial Travelers Club. William S. 
Briry, director of the State Board of Registration of Medical 
Pharmacy, Dentistry and Optometry, is secretary of the club. 

Founded in October last, the Commercial Travelers Repub- 
lican Club today counts the names of more than one thousand 
well-known salesmen of various lines of products on its mem- 
bership roll. A great drive to bring up the membership of the 
club to five thousand wide-awake, energetic, up-to-date com- 
mercial travelers before its next annual meeting is on, and the 
names are coming in to Secretary Briry from all over the State 
by scores every day. 

The Commercial Travelers Republican Club held its first 
annual meeting at the Boston City Club on Saturday, April 10. 
lt was the guest of the Republican State Committee, and 
nearly five hundred men were present. The officers for the 
year were announced, and, amid scenes of remarkable enthu- 
siasm, the club prepared to go out into the state this year and 
sell the wares of the Republican party. 

Every man of the one thousand and more members today is 
acting as the personal representative of the club and his gospel 
is that of the Republican party. Politics has a direct effect on 
the business of the country. Traveling men knew that before 
the party leaders realized it, 

Most traveling men today believe in the Republican party. 
Their opportunity to discuss public affairs and disseminate 
information is greater than that of any other group of men. 
To take advantage of this fact, the Commercial Travelers 
Republican Club was organized. 

Governor Coolidge told the commercial travelers at their 
annual meeting at the Boston City Club of their capability of 
doing telling work for the nation and for the Republican party. 
He told them to sell, or to dispense, Republican doctrines 
wherever they went. The Governor told the traveling men 
what the Republican party means to the country. He told 
them its success is vital to the success of the United States. 
In part, here is what Calvin Coolidge said to the Commercial 

lravelers Republican Club: 

‘Now that the ordinary difficulties of salesmanship have so 
much decreased, there is a larger opportunity for salesmen 
to turn their attention to the selling of Republican principles. 
These principles are not new. They are seasoned. They have 
the sanction both of time and of reason. 

“Although the present Republican party does not go back 
to the time of the Revolution, the principles that it represents 
had their representatives and supporters there, and they stood 
in those days for the creation and support of the national 


government. This is represented in the Constitution of the 
United States and in the Federal laws. 

“The Republican party is always a national party and has 
never adopted or supported sectional prejudices. It wants to 
see the welfare of the planting interests of the South, the agri- 
cultural interests of the West, the manufacturing interests of 
the North and East alike encouraged and supported. It does 
not believe that one part of the nation can prosper if another 
part declines. 

“The people today are taking up anew the study of economic 
questions, both those that relate to private business and those 
that relate to government expenditures. In both instances 
it is necessary to realize that while some individual may escape 
his obligations, the nation and the public can never escape. 

“Parties do not maintain themselves. They are maintained 
by effort. The government is not self-existent. It is main- 
tained by the effort of those who believe in it. The people of 
America believe in American institutions, the American form 


CHARLES W. Morritt 
President of the Commercial Travelers Republican Club 
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of government and the American method of transacting busi- 
ness. The Republican party believes in it. It has an abiding 
faith in the saving common sense of the American people. You 
know that men do not act without knowledge. They do not 
purchase your wares unless you bring them to their attention. 
Knowing the worth of Republican wares, go out and bring 
them to the attention of the public you meet in order that 
the success of those principles may continue the success 
of the American 
nation.” 

The inception of 
the Commercial 
Travelers Club 
of Massachusetts is 
rarely interesting. 
It illustrates strik- 
ingly how the most 
powerful move- 
ments spring from 
the smallest groups 
of men who are 
actuated by high 
principles. The 
Commercial Trav- 
elers Republican 
Club owes its pres- 
ent promise and 
influence to the 
ideas of Secretary 
Briry and Attorney 
William F. Garce- 
lon, a member 
of the executive 
committee of the 
modern organiza- 
tion. 

Some five years 
ago Mr. Briry or- 
ganized the Boston 
Druggists Association. As its first president he enrolled about 
seventy-five druggists salesmen in 1915. Mr. Garcelon, who 
was doing effective work for the Republican party in Maine 
at the time, sought out traveling men in the Pine Tree State. 
To them he explained the influence they could wield as they 
traveled about the country, and they caught the enthusiasm 
and began to spread the ideas of the Republican party wherever 
they went. The result was the substitution of a Republican 
Senator for a Democrat. 

Then Attorney Garcelon and Mr. Briry began to work as a 
team in Massachusetts to make permanent the plan of cam- 
paigning they had found by experiment to be so successful. 
The Druggists Association in Massachusetts enrolled more and 
more members, and Senator John W. Weeks, the then Lieuten- 
ant Governor Coolidge and Frank W. Stearns saw the real 
value as a political asset traveling men’s organizations proved 
to be. 

Meetings were held from time to time, but little publicity 
was given to the new movement, nor was it desired, for the men 
behind the organization saw that still greater things would be 
accomplished in time if the work proceeded without general 
attention being called to it until the movement was ripe for 
greater development. ‘That time came last October, and the 
Commercial Travelers Republican Club was formed. 

When the Commercial Travelers Club was organized it had 
one thousand members. Since that time the work of enrolling 
the commercial men has been proceeding rapidly. The idea had 
so developed as the original Druggists Association grew from 
seventy-five to many hundreds of members that it was decided 
to throw down the bars and admit traveling salesmen of every 
craft and industry that employed men on the road. 

The accession of membership has proved to the founders of 


WituiaM S. Briry 
Secretary of the Commercial Travelers 


Republican Club 


the idea that most men interested in the business of New Eng- 
land are Republicans, for they believe that the Republican 
party is the business men’s party. The club is devoted to the 
commercial and financial interests of Massachusetts, and be- 
lieves that it can bring about better conditions thru the political 
success of the Republican party than thru any other party 
organization. 

The commercial men's club seeks to build up the Republican 
party, but it takes no part, as an organization, in the nomina- 
tion of candidates. It is aimed to elect rather than to select 
Republican candidates. Of course, its membership being 
composed of active, energetic, believing Republicans, takes 
part as individuals in the primaries, Each man seeks to nom- 
inate those he believes to be the best men of the party, but the 
club, as such, has no interest in the primaries. 

No membership fee is required. The club works as an 
adjunct to the Republican State Committee, and Chairman 
Frank B. Hall of Worcester and Executive Secretary Benjamin 


F. Felt of Melrose have both been of great assistance to- 


President Morrill, Secretary Briry and the club's executive 
committee. 

Other states are manifesting their keen interest in the 
Commercial Travelers Republican Club of Massachusetts. 
Senators and Congressmen from other states who have visited 
Massachusetts have been favorably and deeply impressed by 
what the new organization has already accomplished, and still 
more so in the work it has blazed ahead to accomplish. Letters 
have been received by Secretary Briry from many state organ- 
izations asking to define the principles and the methods of 
organization of the Commercial Travelers organization in the 
Bay State. Secretary Briry has visited New York and helped 
put on its feet a similar organization in the Empire State. 

The Republican National Committee, under the guidance of 
that human political dynamo, Chairman Will H. Hays, is 
preparing to see to it that every State in the Union is equipped 
with a Commercial Travelers Republican Club, and Massachu- 
setts is leading the way. The fact that the Massachusetts 
club was held back rather than urged into the limelight was 
the outgrowth of a careful plan of its leaders. They wished to 
note the sentiment of the traveling men themselves. The 
enthusiasm developed at the April dinner was such that all 
doubts as to the effectiveness of the organization vanished, 
and its value as a practical political asset strongly attested in 
the address of Governor Coolidge. 

According to Secretary Briry, the club will complete its 
state organization and its great drive for five thousand and 
more members. Later, it is very probable that local organ- 
izations, co-operating with the central state club, will be 
formed. However, that matter is in abeyance. 

It is the purpose of the officers and the executive committee 
to issue Republican party literature. The members are all to 
be kept fully informed as to the work of the Republican party 
in the state, the legislation pending and passed, and all other 
matters vitally connected with the aims and development of 
the party. 

Similar bulletins are to be issued from time to time descrip- 
tive of the work of the Republican party thruout the nation. 
The members of the Commercial Travelers Republican Club 
of Massachusetts are to be well-drilled party preachers and 
party organizers. Each man is to be a trained and posted man. 
He will know just what the party stands for in state and in 
nation, and why it takes certain positions on all the great 
public questions of the day. 

In no sense will it conflict with the great work the Repub- 
lican League of Massachusetts is doing. The Commercial 
Travelers Club will be a well-educated band of trained and de- 
voted party workers, who will sell the wares of the Republican 
party and explain its principles in the course of their everyday 
work. Both organizations are proving and will prove them- 
selves indispensable adjuncts to the Republican State Com- 
mittee. 
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So we really don’t hate anyone 


Closeup on Scenario Peers 


When Anita Loos first met John Emerson, she “just 
hated him,’”’ but now she’s married to him, and 
they’re not fussing about fame—nor anything else 


By 
JIMMIE MAYER 


The screen’s most famous woman-writer, 
ninety-eight pounds in weight, little more than a 
girl in years, pioneer of the scenario writers, 
daintily fingered her fork that:crushed her salmon 
salad in mouthable portions and looked across 
the table at her smiling husband. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Emerson were an excel- 
lently suited couple. It wouldn’t take a “‘love 
expert,’’ which happens to be the title of one of 
their latest collaborations, to tell that. 

“Oh, but how I hated him the first time I saw 
him,’”’ said Anita Loos (Mrs. John Emerson). 
**] was out on the lot when he sauntered over and 
we were introduced. I remember how he came 
over and said: 

““I’m sorry, but I didn’t understand your 
name. Anita Loos. H-m-m. Don’t believe | 
have. I suppose you do characters—midgets 
and the like.’ 

“ ‘Like fun,’ | told him. ‘I’m a scenario writer. 
You must not know much about the film business 
if you haven’t heard of me.’ ” 

“We didn’t get along very well at first,’”’ smiled 
Mr. Emerson. “Anita couldn’t understand why 
I hadn’t heard about her wonderful sub-titles 
and I would not apologize for my ignorance.”’ 

“‘Ignorance,”’ repeated Mrs. Emerson. ‘‘Why, 
dear, you wouldn’t aplogize for anything You 
sugared your coffee first the other night. And 
you haven’t apologized for that yet.” 

Mr. Emerson hastened to express regrets. 

“But how did you happen to become engaged?” 
the interviewer queried. 

“It was this way,”’ said Emerson. ‘‘We worked 


JOHN EMERSON 


When John Emerson left Broadway’s bright 


ANITA LOOS 


Anita Loos almost grew up with motion pict- 
ures. Born in California, she was waiting there 
when Griffith, Thomas H. Ince and other great 
directors were putting movies on the map. She 
first won fame on her sub-titles for Triangle 
Pictures. 


together on pictures so much and we received 
sO many contracts for more work that she didn’t 
have time for any other man except me, and | 
didn’t have time for any other woman except 
her.”’ 

“And we're both glad of it,’’ said both in 
unison, almost as though trained. 

“‘And so am I,’’ concluded the interviewer. 


lights to help Douglas Fairbanks produce great 
feature pictures, the former little knew that he 
was to find his greatest aid in a slip of a girl 
who took a violent and immediate dislike to 
him. And he would have ridiculed the person 
who told him this same girl was to be his in- 
spiration—and wife. But Fate’s an awfully 
funny thing sometimes. 


4 





’ 
Round the block 
. “<< 1 99 
with “Wes 

In addition to being the screen’s premier juvenile 
actor, Wesley Barry, who flew to fame on his freckles 
in conjunction with the release of ‘“‘Daddy Long 
Legs,”’ is likewise quite an inventor. The accom- 
panying photograph shows Master Barry in his 
two-foot power racer, which makes the sidewalks 


around his Los Angeles home unsafe for democracy 
and pedestrians. 


Despite the fact that his weekly salary check from 
Marshall Neilan runs into three figures, ‘‘Wes’’ has 
no higher financial ideas than an ice cream cone 
or some appliance for his own machine. His latest 
appearance is in the Neilan production ‘Don’t 
Ever Marry.” 
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Because they make us happy 


Everybody's Favorites 





CHARLES RAY 


“The most lovable ‘boob’ in the world’’— 
Charles Ray, who has taken his profits from his 
past productions and formed a company of his 
own. At present he is working on the screen 
interpretation of George M. Cohan’s great suc- 
cess, “‘Forty-Five Minutes from Broadway.” 
Charlie’s place in the hearts of movie-goers has 
never been questioned. He nestles in a spot all 
his own, and a million eyes are looking to him to 
bring them his wonder picture in the play that 
brought forth the beautiful ballad, ‘‘Mary is a 
Grand Old Name.” 





CONSTANCE BINNEY 


“Love at first sight’’ became more than an 
excuse for married people when the charming 
Constance Binney entered the phgtoplay world. 
Practically unheralded, the little star found her 
way into the hearts of thousands of movie fans 
in the Realart picture, “Erstwhile Susan.” And 
while ‘“‘The Stolen Kiss’ is not as gratifying a 
picture as Miss Binney’s admirers would like, 
the youthful star is as captivating as in her first 
appearance—and this is saying a great deal. 


A quintette of movie stars 
whose art strikes human 
heart chords—and maybe 
that’s why they’re popular 


Directly below..is a photograph of The Heart 
Throbs Girl. It’s just a pretty, natural, human 
little picture—one that probably brings some 
sweet memory to you. 

The picture wasn’t posed. And we wouldn’t 
have it re-touched. We print it to show you a 
natural likeness of the girl who will interpret 
the motion pictures to be produced from the 
famous “‘Heart Throbs” books. 

Maybe the picture suggests something to you. 

The Nationat is offering a prize of a copy of 
the “Heart Throbs’”’ book to the ward or high 
school boy or girl under seventeen years old 
who writes us the best letter suggesting a Heart 
Throbs song, story or poem which he wants 
Miss Harding to interpret on the screen. 

Please have your letters mailed to the Chapple 
Publishing Company, Boston, before June 1. 





LORRAINE HARDING 


Lorraine Harding, ‘‘the Heart Throbs girl,” 
whose interesting, though unthrilling, preparatory 
steps for motion-picture work are related on 
another page. Miss Harding will appear in a 
series of Heart Throbs pictures exclusively, having 
signed her contracts with the American Picture 
Associates, who rightfully consider they have a 
wonderful star possibility, especially in view of 
the fact that Lorraine will be called upon to star 
in Heart Throbs pictures for a period of years. 

Thus far Miss Harding has completed the story 
of James Whitcomb Riley’s Sweetheart, as 
related to Joe Mitchell Chapple by Mr. Riley; 
“Home, Sweet Home,” and “Casey Jones 
and Mary.” The privileged few who have 
seen advance screenings of these pictures predict 
great popularity for the little star as well as the 
productions. 


i 





MILDRED HARRIS CHAPLIN 


When Dean James Cope of St. Matthew's 
Cathedral, Laramie, Wyoming, married Anna 
Parsons Foote and Henry R. Harris, on April 23, 
1900, he little realized that he was uniting a 
couple that would bring a little girl of interna- 
tional fame into existence. 

The girl is none other than Mildred Harris 
Chaplin, photoplay star and wife of the world’s 
most famous comedian. 





KATHERINE MacDONALD 


According to Howard Chandler Christy and 
Neysa McMein, Katherine MacDonald is the 
most beautiful woman in motion pictures, be- 
cause “a splendid character’’ is represented in 
her face. When the famous artists reached 
their conclusion they did not know that Kather- 
ine had experienced a life event that corroborated 
their belief. As manager of the MacDonald 
household in Pittsburgh the girl spent her pre- 
movie days stretching a thin purse to provide 
for a big family. 
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When Griffith Made His Speech 


By 


_GOLDYE MIRIAM was trying 


At the little Mt. Vernon picture show where “‘Griff”’ 


out his latest production, the manager 


insisted on a speech, and Griffith said — 


IHAT would he say? 

Everybody wondered. A queer, uncanny silence fell 
over the house while he braced himself a bit, drew his 
hands in a grasp to his back, and gave an almost shy 

- glance toward the rear of the audience. He moistened 
his lips. A nervous twitch of his mouth plainly showed that he 
was uncomfortable. The greatest motion picture 
genius in history, just as nervous as though he were 
a child in the family parlor, stood- before the small- 
town audience. The man who made “The Birth of 
a Nation” was frightened! Why? The audience 
paid him a near reverence. Muscles of the chewing- 
gum contingent had ceased. Even the affectionate 
arms of Mt. Vernon's Romeos had been untangled 
from the backs of the movie-chairs. The operator, 
interested beyond description, had forsaken his 
tooth for standing room in the first row of the 
balcony. The foreign violinist, hardly able to un- 
derstand what the great producer might say, ceased 
applying the rosin to his bow. Ushers, ticket-seller 
and door-man had abandoned their posts. And 
now, in a voice deep, abashed and faltering, words 
of wisdom were coming from the great D. W. 
Griffith. 

“My friends,” he began, “it is kind of you to 
receive me in this way. But I fear that my friend 
who introduced me has exaggerated when he speaks 
of my greatness. We are not great: we are just a 
tiny, insignificant part of the great enterprise 
meant for your enjoyment. We are so small. We 
hardly deserve the honor that you pay us.” 

He paused a moment. Faint, brief, whisperings . 
fluttered over the audience. No, Griffith would never have 
become famous as a speaker. His method of audience-approach 
was lacking. Had it not been for his eminence, it is doubtful 
that anything near profound attention would have been found. 
His voice, while in a uniformly low tone, was uneven, and he 
hesitated frequently, even in the first few words he had spoken. 
But he had continued. 

“But we do try so hard to please you,” he said. His earnestness 
was remarkable. This particular sentence tuned so well to his 
attitude. “We do try hard,” he repeated. ‘One little scene that 
receives your casual glance takes us into unknown parts and places. 
And we risk much to get for you those scenes that will bring you 
pleasure and entertainment. But whatever risks and chances we 
take in securing them are more than justified if you are pleased.” 

There was no doubt as to what Griffith referred. Even those 
who maintained a most indifferent attitude toward the motion- 
picture field recalled in a flash the sensation that swept the world 
some three months back with the announcement that Griffith and 
a party had been lost at sea. Moreover, it was during the filming 
of this production, “The Idol Dancer,’ that the famous motion- 
picture authority almost went to a watery grave. And this was 
the picture to be shown for the first time to the Mt. Vernon audience. 

Griffith's speech was as unheralded as the showing of his latest 
picture. It has always been his custom to first try out his picture 
before an average audience with fitting musical accompaniment 
before turning it over to his distributors. Such proceeding was 


W. 
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not new to him, and usually when he pleaded long enough, the 
manager of the house agreed not to call on him for a talk. This 
time an enterprising exhibitor, rightfully making the most of the 
appearance of D. W. Griffith at the theater, insisted on a speech. 
And Mr. Griffith reluctantly complied. 

“Please bear with us and have faith in us,’ he said in almost a 


D. W. GriFFITH 


pleading tone. “Be sympathetic in your reception of our work, 
and just remember that before the finished product which you see 
is in such condition that it may be brought before you, details 
untold must be perfected, a multitude of little things each individu- 
ally big enough to spoil the comprehensive whole, must have faithful 
attention. So be patient with us and with our efforts for your 
pleasure. If you only knew to how much difficulty we go to in 
obtaining our little pictures for you, you could realize why I ask 
for your sympathy. We are not great. But we are conscientious 
in our work for your entertainment. I thank you.” 

The speaker concluded his few words with far more vigor than 
he began. He had broken the seal of formality which had previ- 
ously stamped his attitude and spoke toward the latter part of his 
short address as though he were addressing a few of his intimate 
friends. And this brought about an unintentional insight into the 
thoughts and methods of the man that showed very clearly to the 
audience that D. W. Griffith's accomplishments can be traced in 
part, at least, to the dynamic will power that evidenced itself ’in 
the concluding words of his short talk. 

Other than that, only one impression stands out. And that is 
what seemed to me as the most striking characteristic of the great 
producer. It is his modesty. If the motion-picture fans of the 
world took Griffith's word for it, he would not be in his present 
state of eminence. But it is just as well that he is as he is, for being 
so gives us something more in him to admire. And gracious! What 
a relief it is to find a modest man! 





THE HEART THI 
ISS LORRAINE HARDING, the “girl of a thousand faces,” the Ethel Barrymore 
of the screen, sweet, simple and sincere—as natural as the air she breathes—as un- 


affected as the flowers she loves. Cradled as a child in the romance-breathing Southland— 
an out-of-doors girl, with horses and dogs for her playfellows and friends, a lover of all 





























BS GIRL OF_.1920 


out-door sports—Miss Harding brings to her work before the camera a rare enthusiasm, 
intelligence and painstaking thoroughness and love of the art of Motion Pictures. 

The essential humanness of her character portrayals already gives promise of her 
becoming the best loved moving picture star in America. 
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The Famous Corner Grocer 
of Boston . 


RISTANCE seems annihilated in these times. During 
war days when in far-off Rome I heard the name of 
i S. S. Pierce Company mentioned by an American 
who called at the Embassy. The pronunciation was 

“Purse” and then I knew there was someone 
from Boston nigh. The mere mention of the name called to 
mind the story of a corner grocery in Boston. It was as com- 
pleté as if the intersection-of Beacon and Tremont Streets 
had been flashed upon the screen. The visitor was very much 
worried over a shipment of goods that had not arrived. It 
was during war times and food problems were uppermost in 
the minds of nearly everyone. 

“We feel we could not have lived thru the war had it not 
been for these parcels of groceries from America. You cannot 
imagine what a feast they furnished. We used very sparingly 
and fairly sipped the edibles that came from overseas.” 

These war times encouraged a wholesome respect for tinned 
goods and made the can-opener a weapon of defence, necessary 
to army camp and home equipment. An incident of a similar 
nature occurred in the West Indies and in Mexico. The Rome 


mtd 


THE Late WALLACE PIERCE 


Head of a famous Boston Grocery Concern 


incident made me reflect as to whether New England people 
are peculiarly clannish, or was there some reason for this world- 
wide demand for certain products from Boston that involved a 
basic principle in business today, as a half century ago. 

Here are results of my reflection and investigation. 

Upon my return I determined to know. more about the S. S. 
Pierce Company than looking over bills and telephoning when- 
ever the impulse that we wanted something especially good for 
guests. A chat with the late Mr. Wallace Pierce revealed to 
me in one sentence why this firm has become an international 
institution. 

“My father’s first and last passion in business was quality. 
As a young boy | recall how he often sold goods for less than 
their cost in order to maintain quality, and could get better 
prices for the same products in a sharply competitive market. 
He felt that if he had the quality he would have quality custo- 
mers. He loved the business with the passion of an artist. 
and my father often said he could not remember the time when 
he was not a grocer. He was born in Dorchester, and from 
early childhood he wanted to be the groceryman. When sent 
for articles at the corner store he was a sticker for the best. 

“After my schooldays I took up my life work in my father’s 
business in 1876—the centennial year. Naturally, | was proud 
of him, for he commanded as full measure of respect and 
esteem, as any man in public life, and never outgrew the desire 
to be known as the best ‘corner grocer’ in America. 

“His dream has been fulfilled in building up one of the 
greatest ‘corner groceries’ in the world. Over seventy thousand 
individual accounts and a business of eleven million dollars has 
developed from the watchword of ‘quality first." If it was tea, 
it must be the best and every detail thoroughly known from 
the fields where produced to the table of its consumer.” 

In the old days they sold more indigo than oatmeal, for those 
were the days when oatmeal was only used for gruel for the sick. 
Sugar in bulky brown paper packages, crackers by the barrel 
—those were the bulk days, but it was the S. S. Pierce Com- 
pany who early insisted on a package to mark the quality and 
distinction of their products. In the old days they used to 
use isinglass for gelatine—they sent to Russia and got the 
best. The changes in the foods of the world in the past forty 
years indicates that a grocer has to be in vogue as well as a 
style shop. The coffee “Boeket Gompong,” must measure 
to the supreme test of quality—and they knew the flavor of 
that coffee before it left the plantations, and over night it must 
be kept right. 

In early years Mr. Pierce began making a feature of special- 
ties imported from all parts of the world to meet the most fas- 
tidious demands of the epicure; in fact, that is one reason for 
naming the magazine they publish The Epicure, and epicures 
never had more devoted disciples than those included in pre- 
paring and making the quality goods of this organization. 
Whether pickle, Russian caviar, Swansdown flour, or spices, 
the reputation of the New England housewife depends on the 
grocer for the ingredient that has worked out the alchemy 
charm and fame of New England cooking. 

A short time before his death I spent an afternoon hour 
with Mr. Wallace Pierce at his home. Here was revealed the 
story. It was shortly after he received (Continued on page 131) 
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Everybody takes an interest in 


Affairs and Folks 


Gossip about people who are doing 
worth-while things in the world 


INHE Supreme Court of the state of New York, at the 
session of its Appellate Division in New York City 
on January 19, 1920, duly admitted to practice as 
an attorney of all the courts of that state, eighty- 
four applicants, one of whom was Ruth Lewinson, 

This new Portia is the youngest of the four daugh- 
ters of Mr. Benno Lewinson, a well-known lawyer 
of New York City and the treasurer of its County 
Lawyers’ Association. 

Miss Lewinson, after passing thru the public schools in 
New York City, entered Hunter College (for women), from 
which she was graduated in June, 1916, as an “honor’’ student 
with the degree of B.A. During her senior year at college, she 
was the editor of the Weekly Bulletin, the leading college 
paper. Subsequent to her graduation she took extension 
courses in English literature and story-writing at the New York 
University, and in the fall of that year matriculated in the Law 
Schoo. While pursuing her law studies she taught English 
literature at Hunter High School, and continued literary. and 
journalistic work. These verses, from her pen, were printed 
on the editorial page of the New York Times after the sinking 
of the Lusitania: 

THE Nation’s Honor 
The cause—the nation’s honor—summons you 
To give your best, to seek no selfish gain. 
Not writ in heroes’ blood this document 
Which calls to combat our America. 
Still prizing peace in honor’s name maintained. 
This call from turgid waters surges up, 
Writ by the cold white hands from underseas 
Of men and women bound for war-racked lands 
To carry help as ministers of God, 
Who from the waves’ crest to the deep were swept, 
Unwarned, by instruments of hell dragged down. 
Awake! and to a man stand by the cause, 
The beckoning of the sea’s white hands to still. 


During the summer vacations of her law studies she was a 
councillor in one of the prominent summer camps for girls. 

Miss Lewinson graduated from the New York University 
Law School in the fall of 1919 with the degree of Dr. juris, 
which was conferred upon her by the University; and subse- 
quently passed her bar examinations. 

Miss Lewinson has entered upon the practice of law with 
the distinguished firm of Reeves & Todd. She has already had 
very considerable experience as an official receiver, having 
had a number of appointments as such from judges of the 
New York courts. She has become a member of the New 
York County Lawyers’ Association, and should find an abund- 
ant field of service in her profession as a representative of 
her sex. . 

* * * * 


HEN I called at the Steinway office in New York some 
years ago, inquiring for data in reference to the history 

of my mother's old piano, I met the late Charles H. Steinway. 
There was a sparkle in his eyes as he pored over the documents 
and papers that related to the workmanship or craftsmanship 
of his kinsman on the piano my mother played. The record 
was found complete in the handwriting of Senior Charles 


Steinway. The way in which Mr. Steinway showed me the 
record of his father’s workmanship indicated the inherent 
spirit of the House of Steinway—in craftsmanship that had 
builded a character for Steinway—industrially and musically 
world-renowned. 

In 1896 Mr. Charles H. Steinway became the head of the 
firm. He was of a retiring disposition and disliked personal 
publicity, but was always keen for anything that had to do 
with the promotion of musical education. He was soon recog- 
nized as a leader of the piano industry, not alone by his own 
employees among whom he worked day after day, but by 
competitors as well. 

There was no exclusive private office or raised rostrum to 
indicate where sat the head of the House of Steinway. He was 
accessible to every employee and there was no process required 
to reach him but simply to walk to his desk. On the walls 


Miss RutH LEwINsoN 
Recently admitted to the New York Bar 
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of this outer office: were the medals, degrees and decorations 
bestowed on the product of Steinway, and these medals always 
indicated the highest award. By the same token there were 
many universities that conferred on him degrees for his-activi- 
ties in musical culture and aid to young artists. For many 


THe Late C. H. Steinway 
A world-known leader in the piano industry 


years he spent four months in Paris, four months in London 
and the rest of the time in the United States. He was a musician 
to his finger tips, having studied music both here and abroad, 
and was an accomplished pianist; in fact, when he played a 
Steinway, it seemed he was fondling every key he touched. 

There never was a truer friend of musical culture and 
education, whether choral society, orchestra, opera, concert, or 
young artists who needed help, his interest was always quietly 
and graciously bestowed. The cause of music in America owes 
much to Charles H. Steinway, for he not only carried on the 
traditions of the House of Steinway, but kept pace with the 
progress and development of the musical world, and reached 
the head of the firm thru sheer executive ability. 

The corporation represents the artistic, executive and 
mechanical talent of a single family. The great-grandchildren 
of Henry Engelhard Steinway, who built the first piano in 


New York, in 1853, has been followed by four generations, direct 
descendants of the founder of the house. Each one of these 
in turn has served an apprenticeship in the factory and counting 
house, and settled into his position by natural aptitude and 
ability rather than right of birth. 

Mr. Steinway was in every way one whom all his associates 
loved and honored. He was considered the best amateur 
billiard player in New York, and the true eye and steady hand 
required in playing this game was manifested in business 
operations. He was born in New York in 1857, and his life 
activities mark a memorable chapter in the House of Steinway. 
He has been succeeded by Mr. Fred T. Steinway, who was 
similarly trained in the craftsmanship of building pianos. 

There is something substantial in the name of Steinway, 
because it represents a piano that seems almost a part of the 
family. That piano usually has a story in itself full of human 
interest associated with thousands of homes. The piano would 
be missed as much as one of the family were it removed. 

Sixty-seven years of Steinway history touches not only the 
home life of the country but the brilliant spotlights of the 
concert hall and opera. Even in the White House at Washing- 
ton there stands in the East Room a piano supreme in its 
triumph of craftsmanship. The piano at the executive man- 
sion has furnished music for many administrations as they 
come and go. Whatever other piano may be possessed, the 
Steinway is the standard, and the little girl with her five-finger 
exercises dreams of the time when she may see emblazoned 
over the keys tefore her as she plays the name of Steinway— 
the inspiration of many a famous artist. 


* * “* * 


N.a country dedicated to business, ideas have a practical 
commercial value. It is generally conceded that business 


is today attracting the best brains of the nation, whereas, in a 
former age the majority of people possessing superior talent 
entered the so-called learned professions—law, theology and 


medicine. But business, owing to its more alluring rewards, is 
now attracting the 
brightest minds— 
in fact, the greatest 
engineering, con- 
structive and re- 
sourceful minds in 
America are to be 
found among our 
business men. It is 
admitted that next 
to ability itself, the 
greatest factor in 
American business 
is the power of 
publicity, otherwise 
known as the cu- 
mulative effects of 
advertising. 

The idea that has 
been largely respon- 
sible for the great 
success of Ed S. 
Fomby and his es- 
tablishment in San 
Antonio may not 
have been original 
with him, but he 
has prospered by 
it, prospered to an 
extent undreamed 
of by himself a few 
years ago when he 
opened a store on 
borrowed capital, 


Ep S. Fomsy 
Prominent San Antonio business man who has 
introduced a new idea in business 
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Fomby's success is a compliment to advertising and to goods 
made famous by advertising, because this is the only kind of 
goods he will handle, and herein lies the secret of his success. 

When Mr. Fomby opened his store a few years ago he reasoned 
that the public would demand the best, that certain nationally 
known and nationally advertised lines of merchandise are the 
best, so why not handle these lines exclusively? Certain lines 
of men’s apparel have stood the test, so why should he introduce 
new lines? He decided to handle only those lines which are 
guaranteed, and which he in turn could guarantee. In other 
words his customers know that anything he offers for sale is the 
best of its kind, and this assurance, combined with a Golden 
Rule Service has lifted the Fomby store from a strictly com- 
mercial enterprise and made it into an institution. 

The success of Ed S. Fomby is a tribute to advertising and 
to the best known lines of nationally advertised merchandise. 
it shows that in order to be ‘repeaters’ merchandise, even if 
widely advertised, must be of superior quality. He staked his 
own reputation and chanced his business career in the genuine 
quality of certain lines and when he engaged in business for 
himself he put his theory to the test. Fomby went to San 
Antonio a few years ago a country boy from Homer, Louisiana, 
armed with credentials from his home people. He found a 
place with one of the largest and most reliable San Antonio 
firms, and because of his ability as a salesman and judge of 
human nature soon became a big drawing card for the store. 
But to try out his own pet ideas he had to go into business 
for himself. That Fomby’s theory was correct is shown by 
the fact that today he is the sole owner of an establishment 
as large as the one he first worked for, and within a little more 
than six years. 

With success assured, Fomby married Miss Harriet Simmons, 
the daughter of Dr. C. F. Simmons, a St. Louis capitalist and 
manufacturer. A prominent club and lodge man, an active 
member of the Chamber of Commerce and various civic or- 
ganizations—not a bad record for a Louisiana country boy! 


* * * * 


ROBABLY few of even the more prolific writers of this 

generation can equal the literary output of Amos R. Wells, 
Litt.D., LL.D., editor of The Christian Endeavor World, who 
during the past thirty years, in addition to his regular editorial 
work, has produced between sixty and seventy volumes of 
prose and verse, including 
books of essays and fic- 
tion, besides writing an 
average of about a half 
million words a year for 
his own paper and for 
other periodicals. 

In addition to this 
remarkable record, he 
has, during the nearly 
three decades of his edi- 
torial service, written a 
large part of the manuals 
used in the Christian 
Endeavor Societies all 
over the world. 

Mr. Wells was born in 
New York state in 1862, 
and educated at Antioch 
. , eee, = Ollege, Ohio—made 

Amos R. We ts, Litt.D., LL. D. famous by its first presi- 
The managing editor of “The Christian dent, Horace Mann, who 

Endeavor World” left his imprint upon all 

the college life and his- 

tory. Following his graduation, Mr. Wells taught for nine 

years in Antioch College, being during that time full professor 

of geology, astronomy and Greek, besides at times teaching 
French, zoology and history. 











Harry Bates THAYER 
President of the greatest telephone company in the world 


Mr. Wells was called to his present position as editor of The 
Christian Endeavor World (then The Golden Rule), in 1891, and 
under his inspired guidance this publication has been a veritable 
banner of light, carrying the teachings af Christianity to the 
far corners of the earth, and being an’ incalculable influence 
for good thruout the world. 


* * * * 


HE mantle of responsibility as president of the greatest 
telephone company in the world, held so long by the late 
Theodore N. Vail, has fallen upon the shoulders of a man who 
was associated closely with him for many years. The man 
chosen has devoted his life to the work with Mr. Vail, and his 
first executive report points the way for the great future of 
the telephone visioned by Mr. Vail. 

Harry Bates Thayer was born August 17, 1858, at Northfield, 
Vermont, the son of James Carey Barrell Thayer and Martha 
Jane (Pratt) Thayer. Both parents were born in Vermont of 
stock that came to this country in the earliest days. Of his 
ancestors, some came on the Mayflower, and none is recorded to 
have come to this country later than 1650. They were hardy 
people, settling in the towns bordering on Massachusetts Bay, 
good citizens, keen merchants and successful men. 

Mr. Thayer attended the public schools of his native place 
and graduated from Dartmouth College in 1879. He began 
his business life in a savings bank in Northfield, Vermont, in 
that same year, and two years later entered the employ of the 












Bell Telephone System as an employee of the Western Electric 
Company at Chicago. Within three years thereafter he was 
made manager of the company’s business in New York, a 
notable distinction for a youth of twenty-six, and his progress 


FRANK A. SEIBERLING 
President of the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company 


in the company was continuous. From 1884 to 1902 he was 
manager at New York; from 1902 to 1906 he was vice-president. 
In 1907 he became vice-president and general manager, and in 
1908, president. In 1909 he was elected to the vice-presidency 
of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company, and in 
1919 became its president. 

Mr. Thayer is a trustee of Dartmouth College, a director 
of the National Bank of Commerce and a director of various 
telephone and telegraph companies. 

Mr. Thayer during practically his entire business life has 
been associated with the development of the telephone, having 
entered the business when the telephone was in its infancy. 
During all these years he has had an important part in this 
development of a great industry, particularly in solving the 
engineering and manufacturing problems, both in this country 
and abroad. 

Mr. Thayer is a man of wide reading, progressive thought 
and broad human sympathy. These qualities, with his inde- 
fatigable industry, combine to make him a successful’ admin- 
istrator and executive who has won the loyalty and friendship, 
not only of his subordinates, but of all of his associates in the 
Bell System. 

Mr. Thayer is a member of the Metropolitan, Engineer, 
Lotus, Automobile, Union League, University and Delta 


Kappa Epsilon clubs of New York, also the Union League of 
Chicago, Chamber of Commerce of New York, and the New 
England Society. 

He was married April 26, 1887, in Ransomville, New York. 
to Carrie M. Ransom, who died May 26, 1916. He has three 
children, Dorothy (Mrs. Floyd Noble), Ruth (Mrs. Webb W. 
Weeks), and John A. Thayer. He resides in New Canaan. 
Connecticut. 

* + * * 


be “think big things is to do big things.” This is the 
philosophy of Frank A. Seiberling, president of the 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company, and a business man 
whom I could wish every other business man in the United 
States might know. Quiet, clear, contained, concise and ready, 
he believes in the business doctrine of measuring up to the 
mark. The organization of the Goodyear institution is nota- 
ble. Personal initiative and personal interest are included in 
the potential “company assets,” and Mr. Seiberling has been 
the chief factor in making this so. 

In speaking of his doctrine, he says: “As engrossing and 
exacting as business is. | try always to work to scale; I try 
to keep the pace.” Those who know Mr. Seiberling will 
underwrite his statement at par. 

Born in Akron, Ohio, Frank A. Seiberling was early instilled 
with the belief that Akron was just as good a place as anywhere 
else, and so he stayed with the town and has helped materially 
in making Akron the king-pin town of northern Ohio. His 
business genius lies in his obedience to the law that when a 
thing is no longer growing it has begun to die. The Seiberling 
mind accepts this fact and sees to it that the Goodyear Tire 
and Rubber Company contrives to create and evolve original 
ideas, advance new principles and improve old ones, as its 
president demands that it must and shall grow. 

My visit to Mr. Seiberling was in the forenoon, and as | 
sat in his office pondering the thoughts awakened by an oil 
portrait of the original Goodyear, the man who accomplished 
the impossible by making rubber manufacture a commercial 


fact, the whistles blew, and | stepped to the window to watch 
the men. -There was something of elation in their bearing | 
thought. Grim smiles, and now and then a hearty slap on the 
back and a look of victory in their faces evidenced that sup- 
pressed keenness of expression which is often the outward token 


of unusual gratification within. Upon asking Mr. Seiberling 
if | was not right in my judgment, he informed me with jubi- 
lation that I was, that the plant had scored a new record, the 
goal of a campaign begun months before had been reached. 
and a maximum production of twenty-nine thousand tires a 
day had been achieved. The work of years had culminated in 
this great industrial victory, and well might Mr. Seiberling 
rest upon his present laurels, but those who know the man are 
merely awaiting the indication of his next stride. 


* * * * 


“ayers of dynamic sales genius, but who attributes his 
success to his ability to find sentiment in his business is 
Earle P. Charlton, the youngest member of that wonderful 
organization known as the “Woolworth Stores.’ Despite his 
many commercial interests, Mr. Charlton has always taken 
an active interest in public affairs, and so was a logical candi- 
date for the War Industries Board when the United States 
entered the war. For many months he rendered valiant service 
to the government in that capacity, later being called into the 
War Department as one of the heads of the purchasing staff. 

Upon his retirement from his work at Washington he was 
allowed no respite from his public duties, as Governor Coolidge. 
looking for an able man to handle the complicated affairs of 
the Bay State Street Railway Company, appointed him as a 
trustee. This work he attacked with his characteristic energy. 
determined to find a solution. 

As all great men have a “hobby,” so Mr. Charlton's hobby 
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is his summer home, “Pond Meadows,” down on Cape Cod. 
Here Mr. Charlton has given full sway to that desire for the 
beautiful and the picturesque which makes his personality so 
delightful. With a sincere love for the beauties of Nature, not 
the cultivated kind of love, he has proved as much of an epoch- 


maker himself as the phenomenal commercial success of the 


organization with which he is connected proved in the business 
world. The profusion of flowering plants and apple trees laden 
with fruit in season are mute testimonials to this man’s ability 
to accomplish the unusual or unexpected. 


* * * * 


OR heroism displayed under shell-fire and in recognition 
of distinguished service as a nurse thruout the world 
conflict, Mrs. Mortimer Hancock, a daughter of Dr. S. Westray 

Battle of Asheville, North Carolina, is the recipient of five 
decorations from foreign 
governments. The wife of 
a brigadier general in the 
British army, the example 
of this American woman is 
perhaps without duplica- 
tion, and the numerous 
awards granted express a 
gratitude rarely bestowed so 
lavishly. 

Mrs. Hancock (gratefully 
referred to by wounded 
soldiers as “ Gloria’), who 
joined the British Red 
Cross at the inception of 
the war, shared the varying 

fortunes of the crucibles of 
battle. At the collapse of 

Antwerp she braved the 
torrents of shell-fire in ad- 
ministering first aid-to the 
wounded and dying when 
the Allies were rapidly 
evacuating the town. She 
wears the “Croix Civique™ 
in recognition of the unusu- 
al bravery displayed. Simi- 
larly, on another battlefield 
in devastated Belgium her 
uncommon fortitude won 
for her the coveted distinction of being knighted by King Albert 
as a “Chevalier of the Order of the Crown.” Likewise she was 
honored with the decoration of the “Order of Elizabeth.” 
Three times the English government has officially recognized 
her services as a nurse by the award of decorations—*’Order of 
George V," “Mons Star,”’ and “Croix Civique.” 

According to unofficial reports, France has approved the 
award of two decorations, to be presented upon her return 
from this country where she is visiting. This would bring the 
number of decorations to a total of seven. 





Mrs. Mortimer HANCOCK 


War nurse awarded many decorations 
by foreign governments for heroism 
and distinguished service 


* * * 


MONG the first of American women to invade the sharply- 
drawn battle lines and the last to forsake the war-torn 
areas of Europe, Miss Cora Van Norden of New York City has 
returned home after four years service. As a Salvation Army 
worker with the First Division she shared the varying fortunes 
of the troops on their unchecked march to Seicheprey, Can- 
tigny, Buzancy, St. Mihiel, Argonne and finally into Germany. 
Whether by trucks, by trains, on foot, or whatever the mode 
of transportation, this welfare worker found companionship 
with the First Division in her efforts to alleviate suffering 
humanity. She opened a Salvation Army hut in Coblenz 
after the signing of the armistice, where six hundred of our 
soldier boys were served daily. A Croix de Guerre from the 


*hoto by Hill’s Studio 
Miss Cora VAN NorDEN 


As a Salvation Army worker she won well-deserved recognition for 
long and faithful service overseas 


French government and recommendations for the American 
Distinguished Service Medal are merited honors for long and 
faithful service in a fearful struggle in the interest of humanity. 


Making garments for the poor in the home of Mrs. Thomas F. Walsh, 

Washington, D.C. Mrs. Walsh keeps a staff of experienced sewing 

women at work, and is also assisted by many volunteer workers whose 
names are well known in social circles at the capital 
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Old-time hospitality still exists 


Famous Ranches of the West 


Where the latch string is always out, and everyone 
is welcome to a meal and a bunk without price 


By EVERETT LLOYD 


O and where is 
the ranch histo- 
h.rian? We have 
hlong since 
evolved the 
cowboy poet, 
the cowboy this 
and the cowboy 
that, but we are 
shy of the man 
who can tell the 
story of the fa- 
mous ranches of 
the West—insti- 
tutions that 
have been re- 
sponsible for the 
. Most interesting 
and picturesque 
phase of Ameri- 
can life, and 
given us some of 
the finest men 
the country has 
ever known. 
Here is arich 
field forthe 
writer gifted 
with the power 
of descriptive 
writing and the 
ability to inter- 
pret the most 
distinctive type 
of American citizenship—the pioneers who blazed the trails of 
Texas, Wyoming, Kansas, Nebraska, Montana, Oklahoma and 
the Dakotas, and invested life with a romance and actuality 
impossible in any other country. 

Probably from the standpoint of personal honor, courage, 
and the sterling qualities of character, the cattlemen of the 
extreme West will out-measure any other class of business or 
professional men. Their lives have not been molded by rigid 
laws or puritanical customs, but by an unwritten code that 
seeks expréssion in square dealing and friendly man-to-man 
consideration. They are men to whom the petty things of life 
are more despicable than anything in the criminal category, and 
to be “on the square’ is the one recommendation a newcomer 
needs. 

This is the spirit of the West as reflected by the cattlemen 
in any western state, and it is as much alive today as it was 
when the first pioneer located his outfit and headquarters a 
few miles westward or northward of his neighbors. The West 
is a free country, intended for big men. Cattlemen are ac- 
customed to think in big and generous terms and to them the 
irritating things of life are unknown. Strangers and neighbors 
go and come as they please, knowing that the latch string is 
always on the outside and that everyone is welcome to a meal 
or a bunk without cost and without price. In no other part 


Sam Moses 
General manager of the ‘‘ Flying V”’ ranch, near 
Birney, Montana, one of the most successful catile- 
men of the West. Mr. Moses came to Montana 
from Texas during the early days with United 
States Senator Kendrick, and has been closely iden- 
tified with the development of the cattle industry 
both in South Dakota and Montana 


of the United States will this friendly Custom be found to exist 
to the same extent. To offer a ranchman money in return 
for accommodation would be at least bad form, if not a mild 
insult. 

THE SPEAR-FADDIS INTERESTS 


HE distinction of being the largest operators in Wyoming 

probably belongs to Willis Spear and R. M. Faddis, who 
operate twelve ranches, embracing nearly one million acres, 
with herds totalling twenty-five thousand head of well-bred 
cattle. 

Willis Spear came to Wyoming in 1875 from Missouri and 
has lived in the state ever since. He did not come from Champ 
Clark's famous Pike County region, but in physique and bearing 
he is Champ’s equal. Following in his footsteps are his two 


Witus SPEAR 
One of the largest cattle operators in the West 
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a! Driving cattle to the Chicago market 


sons, Philip and Willis, Junior, 
both eminently successful and 
now in charge of large ranch- 
ing interests of. their own on 
the Powder River and in the 
Arvada country. Willis Spear 
is probably the most represent- 
ative and distinctive character 
the cattle industry has pro- 
duced. His name and the name 
of Spear has become a part of 
the traditions of the West. At 
one time Mr. Spear was asso- 
ciated with his brother, “Doc” 
Spear, with large interests on 
Clear Creek, Powder River and 
in the Crow Reservation. The 
Spear Brothers interests were 
later separated and W. H. 
(Doc) Spear went in business 
with R. M. Faddis. 

The Spear-Faddis interests 
established financial connec- 
tions with H. C. Bostwick, a 
prominent Omaha banker. 
With the exception of a few 
of the pioneer cattlemen, no 
one has done more to promote 
the cattle interests.in the 
Northwest than Mr. Bostwick, 
who still believes that Wyo- 
ming is the greatest cattle 
country on earth. The Spear- 
Faddis connection with Bost- 
wick has continued for many 
years and is still in existence. 


Unitep States SENATOR J. B. KENDRICK 
Old-time cattleman 


FLYING V RANCH 


HE Flying V Ranch was established by C. M. Taintor 

of New York in 1911-1912. As a young man and soon 
after his graduation from Yale as a civil engineer Mr. Taintor 
was influenced by friends to go West. He spent some time on 
various western ranches working as a cowpuncher to learn the 
practical side of the cattle business, which at that time was 
very profitable. But that day has passed from the standpoint 
of the cattle grower. 

Mr. Taintor’s first venture in the ranch business on his 
Own account was a partnership which was of short duration. 
Having large land interests in the West, he started with several 
thousand acres and a few thousand cattle and established 
the Flying V. He has gradually added to his land holdings 
and increased his herds until now he is probably one. of the 
largest and most successful ranchmen in Montana at the 
present time, with extensive leases running from the ranch 


headquarters at Birney, Montana, to the Cheyenne Indian 
Reservation. 

Mr. Taintor is a New York business man and manufacturer, 
being the active head and principal owner of the H. F. Taintor 
Manufacturing Company, No. 2 Rector Street, New York, 
the largest manufacturers of whiting and: paris white in the 
world, and the principal exporters of these products in this 
country. As a business man he had spent his vacations 
hunting in the West and had become thoroly familiar with the 
cattle business from Canada to the Rio Grande River. 

In selecting a location and being fully acquainted with the 
possibilities of the cattle business at that time, it was but 
natural that Mr. Taintor should select Montana. His selec- 
tion was a site of a few thousand acres overlooking a bluff on 
Four Mile Creek and Toungue River, sixteen miles from 
Birney, Montana, and approximately fifty miles from Sheridan, 
Wyoming, the latter being the 
nearest. railroad point. 

The Flying V proper repre- 
sents an investment of several 
hundred thousand dollars, the 
ranch house, bunk houses, 
stables, corrals, cattle sheds 
and other improvements being 
the last word in ranch equip- 
ment. Other improvements 
include an irrigation system 
and water works capable of 
irrigating necessary farming 
lands adjoining the ranch and 
of watering from fifteen hun- 
dred to two thousand cattle 
during the winter season. The 
number of cattle on the Flying 
V-and other Taintor ranches 
varies from two to five thous- 
and head, the major portion of 
the herd being on the Cheyenne 
Reservation. 

While the Flying V Ranch is 
controlled by C. M. Taintor 
of New York, the management 
for five years has been in the 
hands of S. N. Moses, known 
thruout the West as Sam 
Moses, and one of the most 
successful and universally 
liked cattlemen in Montana. 
The success of the ranch has 
been largely attributable to 
his efforts and ability as a 
practical cattleman who 
knows the business from every 
standpoint. 


Scene on Tom Reavis’ ranch near Birney, Montana 












RANCH HEADQUARTERS OF THE FLYING V 


One of the best improved and most modern ranches in Montana. The 
property is owned by C. M. Taintor of New York, who has made a close 
study of the cattle business from_Canada to the Rio Grande 


Sam Moses is a Texas product who, as a cowpuncher, came 
to Montana with United States Senator Kendrick in 1878. He 
was born and reared near the little town of Burnet, Texas, and 
has been identified with the cattle industry since his early 
boyhood: One of his brothers, the Hon. Dayton Moses of Fort 
Worth, Texas. is the general attorney of the Texas Cattle 
Raisers’ Association, another brother being General Andrew 
Moses of the United States Army. His first experience in the 
cattle business was as an employee in Texas of Dudley and J.G. 
Snyder, pioneer Texas cattle men. He rode the trail to Mon- 
tana, making the trip by the way of the old Doan’s Crossing 
and Dodge City, Kansas. As before stated, one of his com- 
panions on the trip was the present Senator from Wyoming, 
J. B. Kendrick, and the two found employment on the C. W. 
Wulfjen ranch. Later Mr. Moses went with the S & G outfit 
in the Black Hills where he remained until 1882, when he took 
charge of the T O T outfit as foreman. The latter property 
having been purchased about this time by the Harry Oelrichs’ 
interests of New York. Mr. Moses was left in charge. 

It was at this time that Mr. Oelrichs went to Europe and 
with the T O T, the B-T and the T A N ranches as a nucleus 
organized the Anglo-American Cattle Company, merging the 
three properties in the latter corporation, which continued for 
many years with Mr. Moses as manager. When the Anglo- 


A FEARLESS COWGIRL OF THE WESTERN PLAINS 


Miss Ruth Reavis (five years old), daughter of Tom Reavis of 
Birney, Montana 


American Company was finally dissolved Mr. Moses worked 
for various Wyoming and South Dakota cattle interests until 
he was elected sheriff of Hot Springs, South Dakota, in 1888. 
On retiring from office in 1890 he was employed in special work 
for prominent stockmen until 1895, when he engaged in the 
cattle business on his own account in Butte County, South 
Dakota. From 1891 to 1911 he continued in business for him- 
self, selling out in 1903 to become special agent of the United 
States government in Wyoming, in which capacity he remained 
until assuming the management of the Flying V in 1912 
and in this enterprise he is financially interested with 
C. N. Taintor. 

Both as a cattleman and as a citizen Sam Moses is as 
highly regarded as any other man in Montana, and his 
friends are only limited by the number of his acquaintances. 
Being prominent and active as one of the leading Masons of 
his state he has a wide acquaintance in Montana and South 
Dakota. The boys on his ranch and others who have worked 
for him in days past swear by him as the best “boss” in the 
West, and one who treats his men right. Mr. Moses has led 
a busy and eventful life and is now enjoying the fruits and 
success of his early efforts while still in his prime. He is sim- 
ple and democratic in his tastes and manner, and at home in 
any company. His creed is to be a friend to all. 


CONCERNING JAMES COX 


Continued from page 105 


Virginia. These homes express individuality of men who have 
succeeded. “‘Trail’s End’ occupies a historic site, marking the 
spot the old Indian trails meet and end—one could almost 
feel the plaintive refrain of “The Long, Long Trail’ transferred 
into a joyous “Te Deum” in the superb environment. 

Born in Jacksonburg, Ohio, on March 31, 1870, James M. 
Cox in the remarkable year of 1920 approaches the sunlight of 
fifty, with a legion of enthusiastic admirers all over the country 
insisting that he is the best presidential material that the 
Democratic party possesses at this time. He knows how to do 
things and do things in a way that will win the approval and 
votes of the people. His all-around experience with men and 
measures has qualified him for a leadership. 

In his address before the Iroquois Club in Chicago, Governor 
Cox hit straight from the shoulder, and ardently advocated 
“junking’’ most of the institutions devoted to the war. The 
hysteria in reference to bolshevism did not alarm him as much 
as the action of the Senate in failing to ratify the Peace Treaty. 
He advocated the repealing of the excess profits tax, which he 
considered a considerable fact in the high cost of living, and 
insisted that at least one-quarter of the four billion dollars 


required to operate the government could be obtained by a tax 
of from one to one and a half per cent on the volume of business 
done by one concern. “This tax,” he insisted, “would be neither 
cause nor alibi for excess prices.” 

Thruout the country it is recognized that James Cox has 
the happy faculty of converting the incisive phrases of news- 
paper paragraphs into executive edict and legislative programs, 
batting his points over the plate into statute law with the full 
force and power of the Fourth Estate. Altogether, Governor 
Cox is the living example of an editor utilizing newspaper genius 
in the realm of public service, stimulating discussion of public 
questions lip to lip as one of the essentials of democracy. In 
his work he seems to bring his readers face to face with the 
problems that concern them. He inaugurated the plan of hav- 
ing the readers of his papers meet in person at public gatherings, 
assembling first as citizens of the republic, and developing a 
cohesive, almost fraternity spirit among the readers that crys- 
tallized the expression of individuals into that all-powerful and 
subtle force that controls democracies, called “public opinion.” 
Governor Cox has been a real interpreter and leader of “P.O.” 
in all the swift-moving activities of these stirring days. 
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HERBERT HOOVER AT CLOSE RANGE 


Continued from page 114 


and continued his work as he would an engineering problem— 
keeping in mind that two plus two equals four and that two 
halves are one. On this he won. 

People saved money and also bettered their health in the 
obsteminations, and Dr. Hoover won his degree of H.B. 
(Household Boss). 

* * * * 

As | was born in the same state and a nearby town, | began 
studying him in these later days as one of our own species. 
True, he left Iowa when a young lad and went West; still he 
played marbles on the imperial soil of the Hawkeye State— 
then plastered with mortgages—apprised at $10 per acre, 
now $500 in some cases. So the earth has “moved” in price 
since Herbert Hoover's childhood days. His years in mining 
experience in California and Europe may have lost him some- 
thing in knowledge of ward caucus, but it gave him a world- 
view early in life. He dealt with geological theories, but his 
first contact was the human equation. He knows how to dis- 
cuss the dear old platitudes in a new way, but always in simple 
words. Monosyllables are more to him at motor pace than 
rhetoric at the speed of scholarly leisure. He has met the want 
for ‘something new,”’ and the old-time politicians are puzzled. 
While Hoover holds his head down habitually, his ideas seem 
to read with a head-up-and-at-'em spirit. As only a few of the 
millions of voters can see a Presidential candidate in person, 
in these accelerative days, candidates may win in statements 
and speeches that read well—for the orator seldom finds a 
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table, quiet, homelike. 

Its guests return year 

after year — and like 

it more. Once to 

Chalfonte always to 

Chalfonte. 
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f be swept away. 


warm place in an executive chair. He wants to stand up too 
much and chairs are made to sit in. With a twinkling smile and 
a modest, almost boyish appearance, as one of the outstanding 
figures of the war, Hoover has an appeal. 

Is he of Presidential calibre? This is the question; there is 
a shaking of heads. But timber may be a phrase outgrown in 
this age of steel. He has appeared in various cities, apparently 
impervious to public favor, hut they make him stand still 
while he is having his picture taken. His frankness in dis- 
avowing a letter written to President Wilson on the Peace 
Treaty and insisting he had changed his mind was not over- 
looked with the people seeking an honest man with an electric 
searchlight. His joining with President Wilson in asking that 
only Democrats be elected during the war is still remembered, 
and while it will not warm the hearts of Republicans toward 
him, it indicated his sense of loyalty to President Wilson and 
may explain some sources of his support in the Presidential 
race that do not square with his inverted political predilections. 
As an engineer he naturally knows how to engineer things, and 
whatever may be his ambitions, Herbert Hoover at close range 
bears inspection, and_in the wake of his visit to various cities 
there is concrete evidence of Hooverized sentiment that insists, 
without party machinery or platform, “Hoover is the man,” for 
production and food is one of the supreme issues, After the 
country is “‘treatyed"’ into a League, why not have the great 
Food Administrator become the nation’s administrator in the 
White House? 


FAMOUS CORNER GROCER 
OF BOSTON 


Continued from page 122 


a letter from the late Major Henry Lee Higginson, from which 
I am permitted to quote this beautiful tribute: 

While the opportunity still lies open before me, while still there can 
be an exchange of confidences and confessions among those of us who 
have been friends for many years, | want to say how high a place you 
seem to me to hold in the list of the few ‘men of this world who con- 
stantly give to others and yet neither ask, nor seek anything for 
themselves. 

The big, broad, human sympathy, concerning himself always 
with the good of others, making almost every hour of every day 
of his a record of doing something for others—and never sought 
or asked for himself. As he sat he talked of friends and never 
was the sunset of a career more glorious than that of Wallace 
Pierce, whose life activities brought him a tide of remembrances 
from appreciative friends. His quiet, unobtrusive work in pub- 
lic service, the varied scattered personal kindnesses covering 
over fifty years, was reflected in the institution he builded. It 
is as much to the welfare of mankind to build up an ideal 
business as to found a university or endow a public charity. 
He pursued the career of a merchant, but his service to the 
public in concrete results covered more than that of many men 
directly identified with the responsibilities of official life and 
achieving fame as public leaders. 

There is the oft-repeated reason: He was sincere and lived 
by the quality of act rather than quantity of intentions. 


Time is a sort of river of passing events, and strong is its 
current; no sooner is a thing brought to sight than it is 
swept by and another takes its place, and this, too, will 


—Marcus Aurelius. 
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An Instance of Holiday Planning 


“When I was at the Foreign Office and Mr. 
Bryce was Ambassador in London, we got word 
from Mr. Bryce that President Roosevelt in- 
tended to travel when he was out of office, and 
that he intended to visit England; that he in- 
tended to come to England in the month of May, 
because he wanted to hear the songs of the Eng- 
lish birds. That is a pretty good instance of 
planning a holiday in advance. We were also 
informed that he wanted to have it arranged to 
go to walk with somebody who knew the songs 
of the English birds, would tell him the songs as 
he heard them, and give him the information 
which he wanted. Here was the executive head 
of the greatest country in the world planning 
what he would do when he was out of office and 
having this nice, simple, interesting taste of 














VISCOUNT GREY 
Author of “Recreation” 


wanting to hear the songs of English birds, and 
I wrote back to Mr. Bryce and said that when 
President Roosevelt came to England I would 
be delighted to do for him what he wanted, that 
I knew the songs of English birds and should be 
delighted to go for a walk with him and tell him 
the songs as we heard them. Some time passed, 
and when President Roosevelt was out of office 
he went to Africa and had much big-game 
shooting, and then he came to Europe, and all 
the leading countries of Europe were eager to do 
him honor, and England was eager to do him 
honor, and there was a very large program of a 
very stately and dignified nature. I had never 
seen him, and | thought that this little trip to 
hear the songs of English birds was forgotten, 
but before he got to England, his friend, who 
was to be his host in London, wrote to me, saying 
that his plans had been made and that he ex- 


Rambles in Bookland 


By ALLISON OUTRAY 








pected my’ promise would be fulfilled and that 
he wished the time to be found for it. The time 
was found, and we started to go from London 
into the country: We had to ask the newspaper 
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reporters not to go with us; not because it made 
any difference to him or me, but because the 
birds are not so tame or perhaps they are more 
self-conscious than public men and do not like 
to be photographed, and it was necessary, not 
only that we should be alone, but that we should 
make ourselves as inconspicuous as posssible. 
we went alone, and for something over twenty 
hours we were both of us completely lost to the 
world.” 

From “ Recreation" by Viscount Grey: Houghton Miffiin 
Company, Boston. 


+ * * 


A Wall Motto 


A rainy day!—well let it rain: 
I have a book and an ingle-nook, 
And here | stay! 

—D. H. Verder. 





Ellis Parker Butler 
Celebrating his 
Fiftieth Birthday 


Ellis Parker. Butler, many of 
whose whimsical stories have 
entertained the readers of the 
NATIONAL MAGAZINE, says: 

“At fifty a man should feel 
younger and stronger and more 
fit than he ever felt before. I do. 
Most men do, | believe. Younger 
fellows do not even play properly. 
They make a sort of work of it. It 
is not until a man is fifty that he 
knows that golf and fishing and 
poker and pinochle are play, and 
that work is play, and that life 
itself is kind of an interesting 
big game, too. 

“At twenty my life was a 
feverish adventure, at thirty it 
was a problem, at forty is was a 
labor, at fifty it is a joyful journey 
well begun.” 


From “How It Feels To Be Fifty”: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston 
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In the Music Center of America 
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education. 


Complete Equipment ee 
The largest Conservatory Building in the world ; 
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Every facility for the teaching of music. 
Curriculum 
Courses in every branch of Music, applied and 
theoretical. 
Owing to the Practical Training 


Normal much 
noe - Department, graduates are 


Year Opens 
September 16, 1920 


The Free Privileges 


Practical training in acting, with public presen- 
tations. 
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A “Close-Up” of Miles Poindexter 


By MAYME OBER PEAK 


mind seizes upon when searching for phrases 
that best describe Senator Miles Poindexter, 
of the state of Washington. 

It fits him snugly. It fits the manner in which 
he announced his candidacy for the Republican 
nomination for President. It fits his attitude on 
public questions; his fashion of speech-making; 
his political methods. 

In the more or less bright lexicon of politics, 
forthright may be set down as the antithesis of 
pussyfoot. When Senator Poindexter determines 
upon and announces a course of action on any 
public question, he goes forthright along that 
particular course and none other, no matter which 
way his political fortunes swing. 

Of course, this is contrary to traditional politi- 
cal practices. But then, Miles Poindexter never 
has been wedded to precedents in politics. His 
policy has been a general ‘‘mixtry” of old-line 
Republican, Progressive and Independent— 
mostly the latter—which is a combination that 
doesn’t work in hide-bound circles. 

This westerner, with his ancestral roots in the 
South—having been “bawn’’ in Tennessee and 
“raised” in Virginia, is a fighter. He comes from 
a French-Huguenot, Scotch-Irish fighting stock, 
and once the ire of this ancestry gets aroused, 
Miles Poindexter isn’t afraid of man, devil, or 
voter, as was witnessed, for example, by his 
performance in the celebrated Mooney case. 
Right in the middle of the war, certain radical 
leaders on the Pacific Coast, where a great num- 
ber of needed ships were being built for the 
Government, threatened to tie up the shipyards 
in a gigantic strike unless Thomas Mooney, 
convicted of dynamiting a patriotic parade in 
San Francisco, was ‘“‘unconditionally freed.” 

The Central Labor Council of Seattle, speaking 
purportedly for organized labor there, demanded 
that Senator Poindexter support its proposal. 
Incidentally, a great many thousand votes hung 
in the balance, and, according to political prece- 
dent, provided an opportunity for the Senator, 
who had always been friendly to organized labor in 
its legitimate activities, to do a little pussyfooting. 

But not so; Senator Poindexter came out with 
a public denunciation of the proposition, making 
a ringing speech on the subject in the Senate. 
He denounced the proposed Mooney strike as 
treasonable and as an effort to cut off supplies 
from our soldiers in Europe by stopping produc- 
tion. He stated that it was an attempt to black- 
mail the Government in its hour of need, and 
proceeded to show the connection between the 
anarchistic “‘direct action’” movement in the 
United States on the one hand and Russian bol- 
shevism on the other, declaring that traitors back 
of the Mooney strike proposal were tools of that 
conspiracy. And he forthwith set to work to 
clear the country of these traitors—the Reds, 
anarchists, bolsheviki, communists—by the 
introduction and passage of special legislation for 
their deportation. 

In the League of Nations debate in Congress, 
Senator Poindexter has been equally forthright 
in leading the opposition side. The high-sound- 
ing, so-called Constitution of World Government 
—‘‘the merging of our fortunes with the fortunes 
of men everywhere’”’—has no fascination for him. 
He is opposed to a reunion with Europe, and sees 
in the proposed covenant merely a surrender of 
the independence fought for and secured by our 
forefathers in the Revolutionary War. 

“We want this government established on an 
American basis,” he says forthrightly, ‘and 
European racial and domestic politics eliminated 
from American domestic affairs. We have no 
national ‘concern in them. . The attention and 


PF nin seizes upon the good old word one’s 


resources of the American government should be 
concentrated upon the interests of the American 
people in preference to the concerns of Europe. 
In this country today there are millions of under- 
nourished, uneducated people, suffering for lack of 
food and opportunity. Let us first look to them!” 

So, in his forthright fashion and according to 
the dictates of his old-fashioned Presbyterian 
conscience, does Miles Poindexter settle these 


assortment, to interfere with his daily exercise. 
Chief Justice White and Mr. Justice Holmes, 
of the Supreme Court, may be famous for their 
feats of pedestrianism, but they will have to 
go some to beat the record of the long-legged 
Senator from Washington! 

The Senator always has liked-to walk. He says 
that he remembers very well an incident that 
occurred when he was a small tad of eight years, 
and his parents, both of whom were native 
Virginians, were living on a farm at Greenlee, 
Virginia, near Natural Bridge. There were no 
school facilities there, and Miles was sent to 
Lexington, Virginia, fifteen miles distant, to stay 
with his grandfather, Francis T. Anderson, and 
attend the grammar school there. 

As the summer approached and the hay ricks 


SENATOR MILES PoINDEXTER IN HUNTING GARB 


vital questions, and while the rest of the statesmen 
are probably lying awake nights worrying over 
the uncertainty of their constituents’ views in 
regard thereto, the Senator, having gotten the 
thing ‘‘off his chest” as aforesaid, is reading a 
thrilling Indian tale or attending a movie with 
his wife. 

And the next morning, when he reaches his 
office, having used no other locomotion to cover 
the two miles which separate his home from the 
Capitol than his seventy-three-inched pedal 
extremities, he looks as fresh as a rosy-cheeked 
schoolboy, and pitches into the day’s work with 
an energy that keeps a force of five assistants 
puffing like steam engines to keep up with him. 
No matter how busy nor long the day, however, 
the Senator walks the two miles back at night. 
He is the Senate champion pedestrian, and in 
the eleven years he has been a member of Con- 
gress—first in the lower house and for the past 
nine years in the upper—has never allowed the 
weather, of- which Washington has a _ large 


began their tantalizing call, Miles got pretty 
homesick. But his grandfather didn’t approve 
of a return visit before the end of the school term, 
so Miles forthrightly ran away and walked the 
entire distance home, along an unfamiliar road 
at that! He arrived without mishap, however, 
none the worse for wear, and. ever since then, 
when he wants to get anywhere in a hurry, he 
walks. 

During summer vacations, when he wasn’t 
working on the farm, he was chain carrier for a 
surveying party, or helping around the Govern- 
ment Fish Hatchery at Wytheville, Virginia. It 
was always the outdoors that called, and when 
Miles Poindexter was cramming a double law 
course into three years at the Washington and 
Lee University, where he graduated in 1891, he 
was as good an athlete as a student, playing right 
guard on the football team and filling in on the 
baseball team wherever needed. This outdoor 
exercise kept him in fine trim and helped him to 
pull thru his hard mental work, 
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From college, it was straight to the breezy 
West that he went, where ‘‘the world was in the 
making.”” Here, at Walla Walla, Washington, 
he literally grew up with the country, practicing 
law, and serving as prosecuting attorney of Walla 
Walla County, and later as assistant prosecuting 
attorney of Spokane County, and also a four- 
year term on the Supreme Court bench. It was 
this latter position he resigned when nominated 
on the Republican ticket for the House of Rep- 
resentatives, where he served one term before 
being elected to the Senate. 

Today Senator Poindexter’s colleagues know 
him as a rather serious man. Tall, broad-shoul- 
dered, big limbed, always immaculately groomed, 
he has developed rather a commanding dignity, 
which might over-awe but for a strong personal 
magnetism and an unmistakable twinkle behind 
his eyeglasses. In reality, the Senator is fifty- 
two years old and, maybe, on the floor of the 
Senate he looks it—account of cutaway, pro- 
nounced baldness, and general air of Senatorial 
dignity, but when he- dons his old hunting 
clothes and pulls a soft cap over his bald pate, 
he doesn’t look a day older than his son, a young 
lieutenant in the Navy. 

For, of course, being a Senator and, perhaps, 
a future President, doesn’t “change a man’s 
skin.’’ Senator Poindexter still loves the great 
outdoors; the boy. in him that has never grown 
up still likes to hunt and fish. He is an ardent 
sportsman, and it keeps him sane in the Congres- 
sional grind, just like football and baseball did 
at college. 

And by the way, this proclivity of the Sena- 
tor’s reminds me that no sooner do the White 
House secret service get to be adepts at tennis, 
or golf, as the case may be, than along comes 
some new outdoor sport on their horizon; some- 
body else moves into the Executive Mansion. 
But when the next “moving day” rolls around, 
if it happens to be Miles Poindexter who hangs 
the White House latchkey on his keyring, I'll 
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wager he will be the most popular President with 
the secret service men who has ever come under 
their guardianship. 

There’ll be no more early morning turning out 
of motorcycles country clubward, for Senator 
Poindexter doesn’t care anything more about 
chasing a white pill over the green than he does 
about motor cars. But guns and fishing tackle 
will be the order of the day; and where the sheep 
now graze on the White House lawn, a hound or 
two will hold undisputed sway! 

Hunting and fishing are the Senator’s favorite 
recreations. When the bird season opens in the 
fall, he is always one of the first afield. He knows 
where to go for ducks on Chesapeake Bay, for 
reed birds along the lowlands of the Potomac, and 
partridges in the rolling fields of Maryland and 
Virginia. A steady, consistent shot, rigidly ob- 
servant of game laws and true sportsmanship, he 
unfailingly has a good bag, but never puts him- 
self in the class of the gamehog. In other words, 
the etiquette of the shooting field is as the laws 
of the Medes and Persians to him, sportsmanship 
being so bred in him that he is intolerant of all 
amateur sportsmen whose greed runs away with 
their consideration for others. : 

Those who have been with him in the field, 
whether after feathered game or in the more 
arduous task of stalking the fur-bearing creat- 
ures, pronounce him an ideal hunting and camp 
companion. He meets this severest test of a 
man’s qualities of manly companionship, where, 
in a hunting camp, as all sportsmen know, the 
real character.of a man comes out. He is either 
a good fellow or a nuisance, and Poindexter’s 
friends say he is never the latter, but always 
bears his share of the work, whether it be cooking, 
washing the dishes, or bringing in firewood. 

“The only kick I’ve got coming on him,” 
remarked one of his camp cronies not long ago, 
“is that he is always the last asleep and the first 

p. Five hours’ sleep seem enough for him, and 
he is always fresh, too; when the rest of us, 
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worn to a frazzle, roll into bed, Poindexter js 
usually wide awake. His favorite trick is to 
rustle a candle somewhere and go to reading 
until midnight or thereafter. He is a most om. 
nivorous reader. Always he has a book or 
Government report or a public document of 
some sort tucked away in his kit, and when the 
rest of us are snoring, he is digging into it. But 
aside from that, he’s the best pal I ever went to 
camp with. He is never sick, or sorry, or jll- 
natured; just even-tempered, happy, enjoying 
everything, kidding everybody—a big, husky, 
healthy man having the time of his life.” 

Also the Senator is popular with his fellow. 
fishermen. All down the Potomac, and clean 
to- Harper’s Ferry, is he known—not as a Sena- 
tor, but as a pleasant, democratic, kind-faced 
man, willing to swap bait and fish lore, and 
skilled in camp cookery. And if Miles Poindexter 
is elected President, many a native of the Po. 
tomac Basin on his pilgrimage to Washington to 
witness the inauguration, will gasp with amaze- 
ment when they see the old familiar figure in 
flannel shirt and duck trousers, whose most seri- 
ous business seemed to be to lure fish to his line, 
looming up in his Presidential habiliments as 
the captain of the “Ship of State.” 

“Gosh and fish-hooks!”’ they will say. “Is 
that President Poindexter? Why, that’s the fel- 
low who has been fishing down near my place 
off and on every season for ten years. Him and 
me are good friends, but he never told me he was 
the man who was running for President!” 

And there you have Miles Poindexter, the man 
—just the same big, healthy, wholesome, strong, 
courageous man who campaigned for his first 
political office out in Walla Walla with a cayuse 
pony and a sulky. - These qualities characterize 
both his mind and his body, and for all his fame 
as a student, a lawyer, a jurist and a legislator, 
if he wins to the White House, will be the quali- 
ties that forthrightly landed him there, his 
geography notwithstanding. 
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) 1. Abundance of labor that is little affected by the modern unrest, and is willing because fairly treated. 
2. Open Shop conditions maintained by a united business community. 
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on every hand. For full particulars, write to 
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New Truths Concerning Mexico 


Based on an Interview with a Distinguished Refugee 


persian and constructive thinkers of 
Mexico, and all that class of useful citizens 
who are really striving for a sensible and humane 
solution of Mexico’s internal problems, look 
upon the United States as a friendly neighbor. 
They reason that of all nations no two should be 
on more friendly terms than the United States 


and the republic of Mexico, and they welcome a 
liberal interchange of ideas, of commerce, and 
good will. Patient and long-suffering, tired of 
being disappointed in one political leader or self- 
constituted savior after another, many of Mex- 
ico’s most useful citizens have sought and found 
in the United States the political freedom they 
desire for their own country. They still believe 
that a new leader or Moses will yet arise and 
solve Mexico’s problems. They believe and 
desire that the occasion will evolve or develop 
a leader from within, but if not from within, 
they are quite willing that he should come from 
without; but they all agree that Mexico’s 
troubles are from within and must be solved 
accordingly. 

Next to their own country, Mexicans love the 
United States. It is their haven, their one Big 
Brother. Divided only by the Rio Grande, the 
people of Mexico at heart feel a kinship for the 
United States, especially for Texas. No one ever 
heard of a Mexican emigrating to Canada, 
France, Italy; England, or Germany. The sons 
and daughters of prosperous Mexicans are in all 
the big colleges and universities of the United 
States, and are becoming thoroly Americanized. 
Mexico is rich in minerals, agriculture, and live- 
stock possibilities. She is almost dependent on 
the United States for her manufactured goods, 
but has many things to offer in exchange. 

An American editor, familiar with conditions 
in Mexico, and lamenting the ignorance and 
illiteracy of the Mexican people, is advocating 
a campaign of education as the best solution of 
Mexico’s troubles, going so far as to suggest and 
recommend an exchange of professors and 
teachers, a system similar to the one in vogue a 
few years ago between American and European 
universities. Surely the United States could 
undertake a humanitarian campaign’ of this 
kind with little trouble, and it is believed Mexico 
would graciously reciprocate. The real leaders of 
Mexico, not necessarily the political or military 
leaders, realize that the menace of Mexico is 
illiteracy; and it is a strange paradox that a 
nation which has been able to make permanent 


and classic contributions to art, music, road 
building, sculpture, architecture and the crafts 
should lag behind in government. 

No other American city affords a better oppor- 
tunity to study certain phases of the Mexican 
situation than San Antonio, which has the largest 
and most representative Mexican colony of any 


“Quinta Urrutia,” 
in Alamo Heights, 
San Antonio, the 
quaint home of 
Dr. Urrutia, 
suggestive of Mexico 
and symbolical of 
many Spanish 
traditions. 
The home occupies 

( four acres of ground 
near San Antonio, 
and with furnishings 
and fixtures 
represents an 
investment of 
$150,000. It is one 
of the show-places 
of the city 


American city, made up somewhat of ‘recent 
refugees from Mexico, who only four or five 
years ago were prominent in the political and 
financial affairs of the republic. Among these are 
business and professional men of the highest 
standing who, for political reasons purely, were 
forced to make great sacrifices, give up their 
homes and business, and seek new fields in the 
United States, particularly in San Antonio, where 
they have invested their money, bought homes, 
entered business or the professions, and where 
they are educating their children and contribut- 
ing their best efforts as good citizens should. 
Many of Mexico’s most aristocratic families are 
residents of San Antonio and members of the 
local Mexican colony. 

The most distinguished member of the San 
Antonio Mexican colony is Dr. Aureliano Urrutia, 
who, during his long residence in Mexico, occu- 
pied the same relative position in his home city 
and country{that the Mayo Brothers of Roches- 
ter, Minnesota, occupy in this country; and 
at the solicitation of 
friends, accepted a cab- 
inet position as Secre- 
tary of the Interior 
under former President 
Huerta, a post, which 
had he been allowed 
to fill tt according 
to his own: ideas, 


Court of 

“Quinta Urrutia,” 
showing locations of 
rooms; reception 

hall and dining room. 
All bedrooms have 
private baths. 

All material, including 
the furnishings, were 
brought from Mexico 


Dr. AURELIANO URRUTIA 


Mexico’s most noted surgeon, now a resident of 
San Antonio. Dr. Urrutia represents the most 
liberal and progressive thought of the republic of 
Mexico and the Mexican capital, where he was a 
popular figure for many years. He believes that 
a free interchange of commerce, ideas, good will and 
mutual understanding will help Mexico solve her 
internal problems 


would have résulted in many reforms for Mexico. 
Mexico recognizes Dr. Urrutia’s ability, honesty, 
and courage, but it was inevitable that he should 
lose friends and make enemies under any of the 
political regimes since the days of Diaz. Patriot- 
ism urged him to temporarily abandon his medi- 
cal practice and assist in untangling Mexican 
affairs. He had position, social and financial 
prestige, unrivalled professional fame and un- 
limited practice, yet he sacrificed everything 
to help save his country—for no one understands 
Mexico and the Mexican people better than Dr. 
Urrutia. No one is more in sympathy with their 
hopes and aspirations. No one has worked 
harder to bring about friendly feeling between 
the United States and Mexico than he; and it 
is his opinion that the border troubles do not 
represent the real thinking people of Mexico, 
who are for law and order, and if given a chance 
will work out their own salvation. In other 
words, Mexico must save herself. Her troubles 
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are internal and must be Solved from within. 
It is doubtful if any outside interference will 
accomplish the needed reforms. The trouble 
with Mexico is illiteracy, and not until Mexico’s 
educational facilities are made to respond to the 
needs of all—until a great and permanent middle 
class of citizenship is created, will Mexico have 
a stable government. As conditions are now, 
there are only two classes—the very, very poor 
(possibly ninety per cent of the people) and the 
very, very rich. 

Owing to unsettled conditions in Mexico, 
thousands of wealthy natives are leaving the 
republic for the United States—many of them 
never to return. They are to be found in San 
Antonio, Houston, El Paso and other cities in 
the Southwest. Some have gone to New York. 
They are taking up their work in this country, 
investing capital, educating their children, and 
building homes. They do not care to remain 
in a country where there are constant recur- 
rences of civil war and general. demoralization; 
and in this way Mexico is losing some of its most 
substantial elements. Higher wages in the 
States are proving a powerful magnet for Mex- 
ico’s surplus labor. Mexico is its own worst 
enemy. With the most wonderful climate on 
earth, scenery surpassing anything in Europe, 
resources offering boundless. opportunities for 
wealth and development, Mexico could become, 
with a little well-directed publicity, one of the 


a 


greatest nations in the world; and why Mexico 
can’t see this itself is one of the wonders of the 
present century. If Mexico could officially 
advertise to the world that capital and enterprise 
would be protected and encouraged; that life 
and property would be accorded every. protec- 
tion and care; that foreigners would be as safe 
in Mexico as in their native states and countries; 
that Mexico was going in for an era of construc- 
tive development and extend the invitation to 
all countries, there would be such a rush of 
population to Mexico as no other country has 
ever known. Wages in Mexico would be doubled 
overnight, new railroads would be built, the 
natives would become rich and Mexico would 
suddenly be transformed from a No Man's Land 
into a new land of Canaan. Schools would be 
called into being, the natives would get a taste 
of civilization, commerce would be the order of 
the day; illiteracy, priest rule, and self-appointed 
dictators would soon disappear, and Mexico 
would blossom forth a new nation, conceived *in 
intelligence and dedicated to progress. 

At heart Mexico does not want intervention— 
does not need intervention. Mexico is perfectly 
capable of managing its own affairs and develop- 
ing real statesmanship. Mexico has many 
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Dr. Urrutia and family at “Quinta Urrutia,’’ San‘Antonio. Three sons, studying medicine at Tulane 
University, New Orleans, are missing from the picture. The daughters shown in group are attending 
Ls American colleges in San Antonio 


capable, honest, and going to return, and the sooner the better for 
patriotic citizens, who Mexico. Since locating in San Antonio he has 
have made sacrificés in established a practice almost equal to his work 
the past and will again in Mexico. He maintains one of the most elabo- 
when called upon. rate homes in the city and has three sons in 
What Mexico should Tulane University studying medicine, prepara- 
do is to induce menlike tory to taking up practice either in San Antonio 
Dr. Urrutia to return or Mexico. As director of the National School 
to Mexico and profit of Medicine of Mexico City, Dr. Urrutia made 
by his experience. an international reputation, and he is repeating 
Sooner or later he is his professional successes in San Antonio, but 
he could be induced to return to his native 
country. Mexico needs his services, his ability, 
and experience. If called to leadership in Mexi- 
Even the garage seeks can affairs, no man would be more acceptable 
to preserve the to the United States and to the business interests 
traditions and of the world than Dr. Urrutia. His honesty and 
history of Mexico. ability are unquestioned, and she could render his 
It is a replica of country and the people of Mexico valuable ser- 
the palace of Cortez. vice at this time. It is unfortunate that the 
This picture does people of Mexico are denied the opportunity of 
not do justice to the profiting by his experience and business success. 
building as it is He is the man Mexico most needs today. 


“Sanatorio Urrutia,” the million-dollar sanitarium, built and owned by Dr. A. Urrutia in Mexico City, 

generally regarded as the most beautiful hospital in the world. When conditions became unstable and 

unsafe a few years ago, Dr. Urrutia closed his sanatarium and removed to San Antonio. The building 

will probably be converted into a museum or library. Many of Dr. Urrutia’s former patients in Mexico 
come to see him in San Antonio for professional attendance 
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The American 
Committee 


under the direction of an American child hygiene 
graduate nurse. 

Domestic Science classes have already been 
established in four different villages. Thru the 
generous co-operation of the Kindergarten Unit, 
kindergarten classes have been held in three 
villages. Aided by the Hoover Commission, the 
American Committee has served a school lunch 
of hot cocoa and biscuits daily to 2,500 children 
in the government schools. Libraries for chil- 
dren have been opened with a goodly supply of 
books, and with a simple equipment of indoor 
and outdoor games. 

Next to the children’s work, the most import- 
ant is that of agriculture. The committee has 
specialized on the purchase and distribution of 
seeds, agricultural instruments, cows, chickens 
and rabbits. 

The Children’s Colony in the interior still 
continues, where one hundred children whose 
homes are not yet habitable are cared for by a 
Franco-American staff and given the best edu- 
cational and domestic training, medical care 
and proper upbringing under home conditions. 

During the summer of 1919, by request of the 
French Department of Agriculture, and with 
the co-operation of the United States Department 
of Agriculture the American Committee sent 
four expert home demonstrators for canning and 
preserving to give courses at the Government 
Agricultural School at Grignon in American 
methods of economically conserving foods and 
vegetables. 

The American Committee has both a great 
opportunity and a great responsibility. A small 
corner of France has been given it as a sphere 
of Franco-American influence and sympathy. 
The work has been well started and its roots 
are deep. The committee desires to complete 
its work into a rounded whole and to develop 
it gradually into five community centers, and 
a French Agricultural School. The former will 
consist of small buildings suitable to French 
village life which will house the various social 
activities, which are becoming an integral part 
of the daily life of the region. It is not intended 
to endow these centers but to turn them over to 
the communes or to the local committees which 
will carry out the work in perpetuity. 

The Agricultural School is to be organized in 
close co-operation with the French government 
which,has asked the committee to establish 
such an institution in the Aisne. It will con- 
sist of a demonstration farm of 375 acres, with 
sufficient housing capacity for eighty boys and 
eighty girls—war orphans—who, but for this 
Opportunity, would necessarily enter into the 
industrial world. The purpose is also to make 
this school an educational and demonstration 
center for the young farmers of the district, 
many of whom Have been deprived of educa- 
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Get Back Your Grip On Health 


Physician Gives Practical Advice On What to Do to Help Build Up Your Strength, 
Power and Endurance—Explains 
How Organic lron—Nuxated Iron—Helps Put Renewed Vim and 
Energy Into the Veins of the Weak, Nervous and Run-down— 


Thousands of men and women are im- 
pairing their constitutions, laying them- 


You can tell which people 
have a firm Grip on Health— 


selves open to illness and literally losing | Strong Vigorous Folks with 


their grip on health simply because their 
blood is thinning out, and possibly 
starving, throug lack of iron. 
To possess the power, energy 
and endurance that win, the 
blood should be rich in o~ 
giving iron. For this pur- 
pose -physicians below ex- 
plain why they ang 


organic iron — Nux- 
ated Iron — which 

by enriching the . 3 
blood and creat- ‘dada 
ing thousands 

of new red ° 

blood 


cells often quickly trans- 
form the flabby flesh, tone- 
less tissues and pallid cheeks 
of weak, anaemic men and 
women into a glow of 
health. It increases the 
strength of delicate, nerv- 
ous, rundown folks in. two 
weeks’ time in many in- 
stances. 

In explaining why he re- 
gards iron as absolutely 
essential to the great- 
est development of phy- 
sical and mental power, 
and discussing the prob- « 
ability of building up a 
stronger race of people 
ef increasing the su 

iron in their blood 


apply 

ir. George H. Baker, formerly Physician 

and Surgeon, Monmouth Memorial Hospital of New Jersey, says: 
“Iron is absolutely necessary to change food into living tissue, 


muscle and brain. Refined foods and modern methods of cook- 
ing have robbed us of much of the iron which Nature intended 
we should receive, and for supplying this deficiency and in- 
creasing the red blood corpuscles I know of nothing more ef- 
fective than organic iron—Nuxated Iron. From a careful ex- 
amination of the formula and my own test of Nuxated Iron. 
I feel convinced that it is a preparation which any physician 
can take himself or prescribe for his patients with the utmost 
confidence of obtaining highly beneficial and satisfactory re- 
sults. The fact that Nuxated Iron is today being used by over 
three million people annually as a tonic, strength and _blood- 
builder, is in iteell an evidence of tremendous public confidence, 
and, I am convinced, that if others would take Nuxated Iron 
when they feel weak and run-down it would help make a nation 
of stronger, healthier men and women.’ 

Commenting on the use of Nuxated Iron as a tonic, strength 
and blood-builder, Dr. James Francis Sullivan, formerly phy- 
sician of Bellevue Hospital (Outdoor Dept.), New York, and 
the Westchester County Hospital, said: 

“Thousands are held back in life for want of sufficient 
iron in the blood. A weak body means a weakened will power, 
and like the race horse beaten by a nose, many a capable man 
or woman falls just short of winning because they don’t back 
up their mentality with the physical strength and energy 
which come from having plenty of iron in the blood. That 
irritable twitch, that fit of despondency, that dizzy, fearful 
feeling—these are the sort of signals nature gives to tired, list- 
less folks when the blood is clamoring for strength-giving iron 
—more iron to restore the health by enriching the blood and 
creating thousands of new red blood cells. 


Plenty of Iron in their Blood 4 


“In my opinion the greatest curse to the health and strength 
of American people of today is the alarming deficiency of iron 
in their blood. It is through iron iri the red coloring matter 
of the blood that life-sustaining oxygen enters the body. With- 
out iron there is no strength, vitality and endurance to combat 
obstacles or withstand severe strains. Lack of sufficient iron 
in the blood has ruined many a man’s nerves and utterly robbed 
him of that virile force and stamina which are so necessary to 
success and power in every walk of life. 

“Therefore I strongly advise those who feel the need of 
a strength and blood builder to get a physician's prescription 
for organic iron—Nuxated Iron—or if you don’t want to go 
to this trouble then purchase only Nuxated Iron in its original 
packages and see that this particular name (Nuxated Iron) ap- 
pears on the package.” 

If you are not strong or well you owe it to yourself to make 
the following test: See how long you can work or how far you 
can walk without becoming tired. Next take two five-grain 
tablets of ordinary Nuxated Iron three times per day after 
meals for two weeks. Then test your strength again and see 
how much you have gained. Numbers of nervous, run-down 

ople who were ailing all the while have most astonish- 
ingly increased their strength and endurance simply by taking 
iron in the proper form. And this after they had, in 
pee sm been doctoring for months without obtaining any 

nefit 


Manufacturers’ Note: Nuxated Iron recommended above » 
not a secret remedy but one which is well known to druggist: 
everywhere. Unlike the old anegtte iron products, it is cesily 
assimilated, does not injure the teeth, make them black, nor upset 
the stomach. The manufacturers guarantee successful and entirely 
satisfactory results to every purchaser or they will ane your 
money. It is dispensed in this city by all good druggists 





tional advantage for five years, and yet who 
are beyond school age. 

The American Committee, of all agencies for 
the relief of stricken France, has perhaps come 
closest to the real heart and the daily life of 
the French people. It has labored zealously 
and unselfishly since 1916, for the amelioration 
of misery and the restoration of France to the 
French. During five years of war, men and 
women have been uprooted from their homes, 
living from day to day under cruel conditions 
and the most heartrending anxiety. As a result 
these victims of the war are exhausted. The 
American Committee feels that its responsibility 
will not have ended until the marvelous energy 
and courage of the French people have found 
the solution of the rehabilitation of France. 


The Little Colonel Outlives her Generation 

The Little Colonel has outlived her own gen- 
eration; it is now twenty years since Annie 
Fellows Johnston began writing the stories about 
Lloyd Sherman, the ‘Little Colonel,’”’ which 
are published by The Page Company of Boston. 
And the daughters of the women who knew her 
when they were girls, are reading about her now 
and loving her as their mothers did twenty years 
ago. There has been no lapse in the steady de- 
mand for these stories during the two decades, 
and about a million copies of the twelve books 
in the series have been sold. ‘‘The Little Colonel’s 
House Party,” evidently the one most in demand, 
has gone into its thirty-second printing, ‘The 
Little Colonel Steries’’ have reached their 
twenty-eighth printing. 
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Speaking of Adventure— How About the 
Engineer P 


Petroleum 


OR real adventure and variety, the life of 
the professional oil and mining engineer is 
entitled to first place; and it is strange that 
magazine writers and correspondents who like- 
wise know the thrills of long distance travels 
and hurry-up assignments to all parts of the 
world, have never discovered more human- 
interest material in the engineer or geologist who 
is here today and there tomorrow. This week 
he may be in Mexico, exploring a mining prop- 
erty where his clients are contemplating the 
expenditure of millions of dollars, and next week 
he will be in the Texas or Wyoming oil fields or 
on his way to Canada, Australia, or China. 
Few of us ever realize the importance of the 
work of the modern geologist or engineer—and 
that tremendous investments hinge on his report 
—whether favorable or unfavorable. His clients 
may live in New York, but desire a report on 
certain properties in Mexico, Texas, Canada, or 
China. Probably he has never seen and is not 
personally acquainted with his client, but it is 
up to him to board the first train or boat for an 
exploration trip, and this may mean hardships, 
privations, overland trips thru rough country 
and among strangers, and sometimes enemies; 
he may and frequently does land in jail, and 
particularly if his itinerary includes certain por- 
tions of Mexico. He may have to sleep out- 
doors and do without comforts and conveniences, 
but his clients, sitting back snugly in their well- 
furnished offices, and we, who read that the life of 
an oil geologist is a snap because of the large fees, 
seldom think of this phase of his life. Large fees 
they may sometimes charge—but who wouldn’t? 
[he magazine or newspaper correspondent 
who is suddenly ordered to cover some important 
news event in another country, or two thousand 
miles from home, has a picnic compared with the 
globe-trotting engineer whose success depends 
upon being in different and widely-separated 
places and countries as fast as he can get from 
one to the other. Also the engineer must know 
the language and customs of the people; he must 
know geology, chemistry, mineralogy, surveying 
and drafting; he must know values, for upon 
his report investments and expenditures running 
into the millions hinge. His word is final as far 
as his clients are concerned. With all his tech- 
nical skill and ability he must be an able business 
executive and diplomat. So it is not surprising 
that the engineer and geologist should be a great 
business man, as Herbert Hoover proved to be 
when the United States needed his services. 
Great engineers and geologists are scarce, even 
despite the remarkable development and dis- 
covery of oil and gold. Hoover heads the list, 
and next come F. J. S. Sur, Ralph Arnold, Dorsey 
Hager and a few others. These are internationally 
known and their services are hardly obtainable 
at any price. They have clients all over the 
world among the big oil and mining companies, 
by whom they are retained the same as a cor- 
poration retains its legal adviser. Being thus 
engaged, they are subject to the call of their 
clients. But when a geologist or engineer gets 
into this class, he maintains a half dozen offices 
and a staff of expert assistants, who are sometimes 
as capable as their chiefs, and who are entrusted 
with making examinations and conducting the 
affairs of the office 
Of the small group of well-known geologists 
and petroleum engineers who have played con- 
spicuous roles in mining and oil development, 
none have had a more interesting career or 
achieved greater fame than F. J. S. Sur of San 
Antonio, with offices in Denver and other mining 
and oil centers. Sur is still a young man, being 
only thirty-seven years of age, and rose from a boy 
in the mines, working for a dollar a day, to an 
engineer and geologist who now gets one hundred 


dollars a day for his services. He was born{in 
Yuba County, California, but grew up in San 
Francisco, the friend and associate of Jack 
London. From his thirteenth year he worked 
in the mines of California and Nevada, studying 
in the meantime, and became an expert assayer. 
During the gold rush he went to Alaska and tried 


F. J. S. SUR 
Famous geologist and petroleum engineer of San Antonio, 
Texas, whose explorations for large mining and oil corpora- 
tions have taken him thru thirty-two different countries. Mr. 
Sur is one of a small group of famous California geologists 
who have been largely responsible for the huge oil development 
in Wyoming, California, Montana, Texas and Mexico. He is 
the author of three notable books on geological and engineering 
subjects, a leading contributor to various technical publica- 
tions and an engineer whose services are in wide demand by 
oil and mining companies. His opinion frequently determines 
the investment of millions of dollars in development projects 


his fortunes as a mining prospector. Returning, 
he entered the Van der Naillen School of Mines 
in San Francisco and graduated in 1903. His 
first practical experience came with a trip to 
Newcastle, Australia, and later to South America 
as an engineer for a mining company, visiting 
Chile, Peru, Argentine and Bolivia. After some 
special work in mineralogy under Professor John 
Preston of San Francisco, Sur went to Goldfield 
and Tonapah, where he followed his profession 
as an engineer until 1908. From that time until 
now he has been sent all over the world on 
inspection trips for various large mining and oil 
companies—trips that have taken him thru 
thirty-two countries and have brought him in con- 
tact with many of the foremost people of the time. 

Despite a busy professional career, Sur has 
found time to write two books on geology, and 
is working on a third. He has three hobbies. 
It might be expected that at least one of them 
related to his work—chemical research; but the 
other two are music and psychology. He has 
one of the largest and most complete chemical 
laboratories in the country and a whole library 
devoted to his favorite subjects. He is a mem- 


ber of the American Institute of Mining Engi- 
neers, the American Seismological Society ang 
prominent in Masonic circles. The big oil de. 
velopment in Texas and Mexico caused Sur to 
move his general offices to San Antonio two years 
ago from Kansas City. Much of his work is in 
Mexico, which is quickly accessible from the 
quaint Texas metropolis and health resort. He 
is considered the greatest international authority 
on cretaceous and Pennsylvanian formations. 
As an explorer and oil geologist, Sur’s work has 
been notably successful. He is the discoverer 
of the only producing oil field in Alberta, Canada, 
and did much of the original work in the Louisi- 
ana, Wyoming and Texas fields. He knows the 
oil industry of the world as few experts know it, 
and much of the present big development in 
Mexico and Texas is the result of his early explo- 
ration. Though engaged in the business of finding 
oil wells for others, Sur has been too busy and 
on the jump too much to take a flyer at the busi- 
ness himself{until he came to San Antonio. 
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Women will find here a 
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tures of ordinary hotel life. 
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shops, 3 to5 minutes’ walk. 


2 minutes of all subways, 
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FRECKLES 


Now Is the Time to Get Rid of These Ugly Spots 


There’s no longer the slightest need of feeling 
ashamed of your freckles, as Othine—double 
strength—is guaranteed to remove these homely spots. 

Simply get an ounce of Othine—double strength 
—from your druggist, and apply a little of it night 
and morning and you should soon see that even the 
worst freckles have begun to disappear, while the 
lighter ones have vanished entirely. It is seldom 
that more than one ounce is needed to completely 
clear the skin and gain a beautiful clear complexion. 

Be sure to ask for the double strength Othine, as 
this is sold under guarantee of money back if it fails 
to remove freckles. : 
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Is the “Thompson Treatment” 
a Cure for Tuberculosis 


F nothing is the world more skeptical or 
O dubious than the announcement of a “‘cure’’ 
for any of the so-called “‘incurable” diseases, 
notably cancer and tuberculosis. So much 
down-right fraud has invariably attached to a 
majority of these announcements in the past 
that they are now hailed with suspicion and dis- 
trust. With reference to all such achievements 
or near-achievements the world is ‘‘from Mis- 
souri,”” boldly demanding to be shown; and so 
deep-rooted is this suspicion that all wonder- 
working discoveries are discredited in advance. 
But this does not mean that all widely-heralded 
“cures” are fakes and impossibilities, because 
with all the new evidences of the advancement 
of science we are prepared to believe anything. 
What is meant is that in order to get a respectable 
hearing nowadays the inventor and discoverer 
must be prepared to defend himself and to 
furnish irrefragable proof—not blanket testi- 
monials—but concrete, living proof. Anything 
new inthe scientific world must run the gaunt- 
let of prejudice and the established order of 
things. 

A specific for tuberculosis, whose annual 
death-toll is probably a half million, has been the 
dream of medical science since the days of 
Hippocrates.. Millions of dollars have been ex- 
pended in research and investigation, and 
millions of lives sacrificed on the altar of our 
ignorance and our inability to cope with the 
situation. 

The American people are more inclined to 
credit the discovery of a miraculous cure when 
made by a foreigner than by a native American. 
This was clearly demonstrated recently when a 
French doctor announced he had discovered the 
long sought Fountain of Youth and Elixir of 
Life by a simple grafting operation of the inter- 
stitial glands; and the announcement was 
cabled to the four corners of the world as a news 
item of transcendent importance. No sooner 
was this item printed in the American newspapers 
when a Chicago doctor came to the front with 
the announcement that the Elixir of Life dis- 
covery.was his and was made nearly twenty 
years ago. Here we have an instance of the 
subtle power of the foreign trade-mark of which 
we are all more or less victims. 

The war has somewhat changed this regard 
for imported ideas and foreign discoveries; and 
if actual, living witnesses pronounced by every 
test to be cured of tuberculosis are good and 
sufficient evidence, then the distinction of dis- 
covering a genuine specific for this dreaded dis- 
ease belongs to an American. This statement 
is made advisedly and after seeing and talking 
with the cured victims themselves. They are 
in San Antonio by the dozens and from all parts 
of the United States; easily accessible and per- 
fectly willing to talk about their cases and cure. 
Clergymen, both Protestant and Catholic, are 
preaching the ‘‘Thompson Treatment” from 
their pulpits; doctors have investigated and 
are sending patients to the discoverers, who have 
suddenly found themselves famous even in their 
own country. Last October the Thompson 
brothers had a hard time to convince their best 
friends of the merit of their discovery; but it 
was tried out and gradually won its way despite 
opposition. 

While the Thompson brothers actually made 
their discovery four years ago while carrying 
on research work in Detroit, the fact was not 
generally known, tho a great many tuberculosis 
victims were successfully treated in Detroit. 
The war intervened and H. B. Thompson was 
sent overseas, and not until last October was 
the discovery revived. San Antonio is a famous 
health resort, annually visited by thousands of 
tubercular patients who seek the benefits of the 

Continued on page 140 
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HENRY BASCOM THOMPSON FANDTKENNA D. THOMPSON 


Two young American chemists whose discovery of a specific for tuberculosis is attracting the attention of the medical 
world. The treatment is a chemicalized vapor, administered by an inhaling device recently perfected and patented by 


the discoverers, whose cures apparently substantiate their claims 
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climate. San Antonio was an ideal place to give 
the treatment a test and one of the first and most 
pronounced cures was that of Captain A. F. W. 
MacMants, United States Army, retired, sta- 


tioned at Fort Sam Houston, San Antonio. Given | 
up as hopelessly incurable and after a fifteen-year | 


battle with tuberculosis, having several times, 


within a fewsmonths before taking the treatment, | 
been at death’s door, he was cured in a matter 


CAPTAIN A. F. W. MACMANUS, U. S. A. (RETIRED) 

A well-known army officer whose cure by the Thompson 

Treatment of tuberculosis was made after being pronounced 

hopeless. Captain MacManus is now vice-president and 

general manager of the Thompson Treatment Company, 
San Antonio 


of months and now enjoys perfect health and is 


at his desk early and late handling this immense | 


business. And his case is only one of hundreds 
of others in varying stages who have been pro- 
nounced cured. 

What is the ‘““Thompson Treatment?’ It is 
a very simple method, the secret of which is a 
chemicalized vapor inhaled thru the lungs—not 
smoke, but vapor, chemicalized in such a way 
as to kill all tubercle bacilli and heal the wounds 
in the lungs. This vapor is produced by burning 
certain kinds of hard wood in the Thompson 
machine which has recently been patented by the 
discoverers 

The discovery of a cure for tuberculosis by the 
Thompson brothers is similar to the work of the 
Wright brothers in the field of aerial navigation. 
The Thompson brothers have worked together 
on their theory for many years, one perfecting 
the vapor-producing machine and the other the 
treatment itself. It will be recalled that Orville 
Wright developed certain phases of the air-plane 
while his brother Wilbur solved other but en- 
tirely different problems 

The case of Captain MacManus referred to is 
probably one of the most notable cures effected 
by the Thompson brothers. His condition was 
well known to army officials and doctors, who 
had pronounced the case as hopelessly incurable; 
but the fact of his being cured has caused wide- 
spread interest in the treatment, and one Briga- 
dier-General of the United States Army is making 
an effort to have the War Department adopt it 
Altho the Thompson Treatment Company was 
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A CORRECTION 


Our attention has been called to two inac- 
curate statements in the reference to the Tampico 
Oil and Refining Company, which appeared on 
page 88 of the April number of the NATIONAL 
MaGaziNne. First, the company is not a corpo- 
ration, but is operating under a declaration of 
trust. Second, instead of owning 1,359 acres, 
as stated, they only possess an option on thirteen 
and fifty-nine one-hundredth acres. We are 
glad to take this opportunity of complying with 
the request of the Tampico Oil & Refining Com- 
pany that we correct the unintentional mis- 
statements that appeared in the article. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
MONEY IN GRAIN; $25 invested in grain stocks or 
cotton on our plan gives opportunity to make $250; no 


further risk; market active; act quick. Merchant's Broker- 
age Co., 900 Dwight Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
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SALESMEN AND AGENTS WANTED 


SALESMEN (City or Travelling)—Experience unnece. 

sary. Send for list of lines and full particulars. Prepare i, 
spare time to earn the big salaries—$2,500 to $10,000 a yex 
Employment services rendered members. National Salesmen’; 
Training Association, Dept. G 162, Chicago, III. 








Live ts Wanted, male or female, to sell De-Lite Aut, 
Polish. Not only is it a superior polish for automobiles, by: 
and preserves pianos, showcases, 4 





| AGENTS: $100 Weekly. Automobile owners ever 


wild with enthusiasm. Marvelous invention doubles power, 
mileage, efficiency. Saves ten times its cost. tional 
sales everywhere. Territory going like wildfire. $26 Sam 
Outfit and Ford Car Free. Write quick. L. BALLWEY 
Dept. 166, Louisville, Ky. 
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STEIN WAY 


The Instrument of the Immortals 


HREE score years ago a new genius burst upon the 
musical world. He was a composer, not of musi- 
cal scores, but of musical instruments. His master- 
iano. Liszt wrote to him: “Even to my 
piano-weary fingers the Steinway affords a new delight.” 

From that day to this the Steinway has been the piano 
which the world has chosen to interpret the compo- 
sitions of the great. The music of the Immortals and 
the instrument of the Immortals live on together. They 
In homes where you find the one 


STEINWAY & SONS, Steinway Hall, 107-109 E. 14th St., New York 
Subway Express Stations at the Door 
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organized only in May, 1919, the success of the | 


treatment has been such it has been necessary 
at the invitation of other cities to open branch 


thruout the United States. 


| came the drift fence. 
offices and laboratories in other states, until | 
today the Thompson brothers have branches | 
They are timid and | 
modest about their own success and discovery, | 
because they understand better than anybody | 
that the public frequently condemns before 





“Line riders rode their beat to keep cattle 
from wandering too far. After the line rider 
But cattle were forever 
breaking thru. Those of a dozen brands ranged 
together. Usually this brand was a letter or 
combination of letters connected with the owner’s 
name, to which might be added a bar, a circle, a 
quarter circle, or some other device. Sometimes 
the brand was a combination of figures. Or it 
might be a representation of a rocking-horse, a 
hashknife, a pair of scissors, or the map of Texas.”’ 

x * * 


A very unusual type of book is ‘‘The Natural 
History of the Child,’”’ by Dr. Courtenay Dunn, 
which John Lane Company will publish. It is 
full of out-of-the-way and curious facts dealing 
with the history of the child from many points 
of view. The contrast between the up-bringing 
of the child of by-gone centuries and the child of 





The Southwest Again in the America First Series 


During the present year The Page Company, 
Boston, will add two more volumes to their im- 
portant “See America First Series’’ which has 
become exceedingly popular in the last few years 
with lovers of travel and of books of travel. The 
first one will be ‘‘“New Mexico, the Land of the 
Delight-Makers,”’ scheduled for early publication. 
Dr. George Wharton James, a frequent contribu- 
tor to the NATIONAL MaGazin_, who has already 
contributed volumes on California and Arizona 
to the series, is also the author of this volume 
which is written in his usual attractive and pithy 
style. Dr. James calls New Mexico a “‘land of 
sunshine, solitude, silence, serenity, saints, 
sinners, salubrity, sand, scoriae, scorpions, snakes, 
seduction, squabbles, segregation, shame and 
sacrifice’ and enlarges on this in his own inimit- 
able fashion presenting the historic past and the 
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today is very interesting to contemplate. 


picturesque present of the people and the land 
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COLONEL LAWRENCE J. FLEMING 
District Manager of the Thompson Treatment Company 


investigating; and their policy has been to let 
the world find out for itself whether their claims 
are true or false. One of their patients, Captain 
MacManus, was the first to see the world-wide 
humanitarian benefits and possibilities of the 
discovery, and when he had satisfied himself that 
he was cured he conceived the idea of forming a 
company known as the Thompson Treatment 
Company, and advertising his cure to the world. 
Starting a few months ago with a small office and 
laboratory at 121 South Olive Street, San Antonio, 
the company is now on a business basis, con- 
ducted much in the same manner as the Mayo 
Brothers’ institution. at Rochester, Minnesota. 
Like most scientific discoverers the Thompson 
brothers are not business men. Operated in any 
other manner than now conducted the Thompson 
treatment would not be available to the thou- 


sands of tubercular victims whom it is designed 
' 


to save. 


William MacLeod Raine on Cattle Brands 


Born in England, but an emigrant to this 
country in childhood and an adopted son of our 
plains, William MacLeod Raine knows the West 
as do few living authors. A quotation from a 
recent article by him on cattle brands shows 
something of the intimate background on which 
such stories as his “Oh, You Tex!’’ (recently 
published by Houghton Mifflin Company, Bos- 
ton), are based: 

“The hunter, the cattleman, the farmer, and 
the townsman, this is the order in which the 
West has been settled. The hunter disposed of 
the buffalo, and as a corollary of the Indian who 
fed upon the buffalo. In Texas, after the Civil 
War, thousands of cattle ran the hills without 
visible mark of ownership. Their herders had 
been for years in the Confederate Army. An 
enterprising man, with three or four broncos and 
money enough to pay a couple of riders, could 
start in the cattle business with no other equip- 
ment than a running iron. 














The Measure of Progress 


The progress of the past, as well 
as that of the future, is measured 
by criticism—for criticism exists 
only where there is faith in ability 
to improve. 


We do not criticise an ox cart 
or condemn the tallow dip, for the 
simple reason that they are obsolete. 
During the reconstruction’ period 
through which our country is now 
passing, if the public does not 
criticise any public utility or other 
form of service, it is because there 


seems little hope for improvement. 


The intricate mechanism of tele- 
phone service is, under the most 
favorable conditions, subject to 
criticism, for the reason that it is 
the most intimate of all personal 
services. 


The accomplishment of the tele- 
phone in the past fixed the quality 
of service demanded today; a 
greater accomplishment in quality 
and scope of service will set new 
standards for the future. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 
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“‘America’s Incomparable Car’’ 


The New ReVere 


Comprises Everything the Most Critical Motorist Demands 
Unmatchable Appearance Incomparable Comfort 


The ReVere is the most up-to-date car built in America. It embodies 
all the latest European and American ideas of a strictly high-class 
car. Our motor is the Duesenberg racing type and develops 103 H.P. 
and is capable of a speed of about eighty miles per hour 


An exclusive car, designed particularly for people who know and 
demand the best 
DUESENBERG RACING TYPE MOTORS USED EXCLUSIVELY IN ALL ReVere CARS 


Descriptive literature upon request 


ReVere MOTOR SALES COMPANY, 


Sole distributors of the 


ReVere MOTOR CAR 
110 West 40th Street 
New York 
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